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Se Lk - - - Whether it is to portray the charm of ancient 


China or the daring motifs of modern design, the beauty of silk 


is still dominant; ‘as recently exhibited by Scalamandré fabrics. 


Visit The Sealamandré Museum of Textiles, 20 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


_Seobanands, [ls 


anufacturers of Fine Drapery and Upholstery 6 god Trimmings 


598 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK « also BOSTON + CHICAGO «+ LOS ANGELES «+ SAN FRANCISCO 
Exclusive Manufacturers of all approved silk fabrics for Williamsburg Restoration 
Wholesale Exclusively — Consult Your Local Dealer 
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Daring? Yes, but one expects Grosfeld House to do the unexpected. As if to prove yet 


again that ‘Classic’ need not be static, this 18th Century Living Room was conjured up 
in the fertile mind of one of America’s most eminent decorators and executed by Grosfeld 
House. *& It takes its keynote from walls of deep grape and champagne carpeting. The 
sparkling burgundy and white stripes and frivolous fringe of the mated: Regency arm 
chairs are reflected in a majestically proportioned mifrored wall. The marvelously com 
fortable upholstered chair is of smokey blue, rough-textured wool. Of special note is the 
magnificent little desk, hand-crafted with elegant swirl grain front and lovely tambour 
doors. & Plan to visit Grosfeld House soon in New York, Chicago or Los Angeles, where 


this and many other unusual interiors are. on exhibit 


conan Gaosfeld Hons 


Chicaga—000 North Wabash Avenui os Angel wrth Vermont Avenu 
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A brief guide to new sources and products. an introduction to little known 
artists and craftsmen, and a survey of current trends from coast to coast. 


HAND PAINTED SCREENS 


Maria de Kosenko operates from a studio 
whose neatness belies the amount of work 
she turns out, and the painstaking care 
which she lavishes on her handiwork. 
Miss de Kosenko arrived in New York 
from Paris to find the now well-known 
housing shortage, lived for a time in a 
tiny space without a view, and solved her 
artistic and claustrophobic problems by 
using screens of old French scenic wall- 
paper salvaged from Parisian great homes. 
Because such paper is rarely, if ever, sold 
except as a set, Miss de Kosenko con- 
ceived the unorthodox way out, and set 
about painting scenic screens as exact re- 
productions of the famous French and 
Alsatian papers of the 19th century. 
Today, she has graduated from making 
screens for friends to a real full-time 
business, and designs screens entirely to 
special order, in the old manner, with 
the care which years of experimentation 
has taught her. Her originals and illustra- 
tions of documents are available for con- 
sultation at 154 East 71st Street, N. Y 


BEN ROSE OPENS NEW YORK 
SHOW ROOM 


As you go around in the market you find 
more and more fabrics being rendered su 
that the design looks as well draped as it 
does flat. In addition, Ben Rose whose 
new New York show room is at 15 East 
53rd St., has added a group of hand- 
screened wallpapers in linear and massed 
designs which have been hand-picked 
from his collection because the motifs 
are as effective in fabric form as they are 
on the flat surface of a wall. There are 
seven designs altogether and they match 
the colors of the fabrics or transpose 
them. For instance, a room can have one 
wall papered with matching or trans- 
posed colors at the window and the motif 
again picked up on a chair somewhere 
else in the room, 

In designing the new New York show 
Helen Stern used the fabric, 
“Scan” at the large front window, The 
linear motif was actually suggested by the 


room, 
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flickering of prismatic forms seen when 
scanning stations on a television set. 
Printed in yellow-gold on sheer white 
Celanese ninon, it seemed to radiate sun- 
light in spite of the fact that the day was 
somewhat overcast. This and several 
others designs formerly printed only on 
casement cloth are now screened on the 
light-diffusing ninon which can also be 
hung in interesting conbined effects by 
the continuation of heavier matching 
fabrics. “Chinese Cloud”, for example, 
printed on Celanese has a cool, fluid 
movement of design in red or sky blue on 
white which falls gracefully when draped, 
ideally suited to partition room space. 

Three new fabric designs were also in- 
troduced, “Terrain”, an abstract inter- 
pretation of topographical maps recom- 
mended for ranch houses, and two custom- 
printed fabrics, “Cobblestones” and 
“Quartz” which are printed on a nubby 
rayon and cotton fabric, 52” wide in any 
color combinations to order. 


ONE-STOP SOURCE 


The new showroom of Julore, 13 East 
53rd Street, New York, is ready to serve 
the interior designer with a time-saving, 
all-in-one-stop line of floor coverings, tra- 
ditional and contemporary fabrics, mod- 
ern hand-prints, and authentic new docu- 
ment wallpapers. The latter, unique de- 
signs by Emil Montouri, include ““Marble- 
head”, early nineteenth-century in spirit, 
with an all-over motif of recessed square 
panels—-good for simple architectural ef- 
fects, and especially adaptable for ceil- 
ings; and his “Meander”, a quaint Pro- 
vincial with — stylized flower-and-fern 
sprays, quite informal in mood. 

The Donelda Fazakas screen-prints, also 
exclusive with Julore, feature six new pat- 
terns as well as those already popular. 
“Poppies” sets a vertical flower-formed 
stripe on white faille; “Confetti” in three 
colors showers oval and kidney shapes on 
white linen; and “Plaid”, with typical 
boldness, has all-over strokes on antique 
satin, 


FINE UPHOLSTERY 


The work rooms of Thomas De An- 
gelis, 1128 Second Avenue, New York, 
who specialize in upholstered furniture, 
draperies and bedspreads, turn out some 
of the most careful workmanship to be 
found. Upholstered pieces have good 
lines, luxurious tufting, no spring seats. 
Mr. De Angelis will also re-cover or up- 
holster old pieces. No end of trouble is 
taken in lining draperies, making bed- 
spreads with scalloped drops, or executing 
a special quilting job. Festoons are deftly 
handled and they will also make up 
valance boards and head boards. 


A STORY IN ALUMINUM 

All year round in southern climates, and 
used—with equal success—both inside 
and out during rotating northern seasons, 
aluminum furniture has made its mark. 
For one of the most extensive collections 
in the country, you will want to keep in 
mind the firm of Bradley, Laurens, and 
Campbell, now showing at 22 East 49th 
Street, New York, who, in addition to the 
“Langlois” line of painted aluminum 
furniture which they designed and 
created, have recently acquired the na- 
tional sales rights of Richard L. Sand- 
fort, Inc. With Mr. H. S. Kirk, newly- 
elected president of the Sandfort company, 
they will supervise production and de- 
velopment of the line which now includes 
seating pieces and module groups, tables, 
and accessories. The chairs have water- 
repellent sailcloth covers over foam rubber 
cushions which are zippered off and on 
for efficient laundering. These pieces may 
be color-matched or mixed in Itahan 
pink, forest green, gun metal, teal, and 
chartreuse plus the expected white 

In addition to these two aluminum lines, 
Mr. D. Richard Bradley reports that 
plans are underway to preseat to the dec- 
orative trade an exclusive new Rne of 
desks, small interchangeable units, and 
occasional tables in walnut and prome- 
vera, These anticipate the increasing de- 
mands for items scaled to the Remuitations 
of smaller rooms and apartments 
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MARBLE OBELISK 


There seems to be a recurrent interest in 
the straight, solemn lines of the obelisk. 
That was the consensus at Mottahedeh & 
Sons, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
specialists in period accessories, at any 
rate, so they designed, and had made in 
Italy of the locale’s jeweled marbles, a 
one-of-a-kind collection. Ranging from 
17?” high to 203”, these mounted obe- 
lisks and columns on plinths —the latter 
available with or without capitals—are 
just tall enough for use as lamps (may 
be bored for that purpose), and heavy 
enough to be important in their own 
right should you delegate them to purely 
decorative uses. The marbles are ame- 
thyst, white, black-and-white, apricot, and 
empire green: some with shallow urns to 
match. And, they may be starkly simple, 
or adorned with metal chain swags at- 
tached from each corner of the base. The 
retail price is $300 for each pair. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


It was enthusiastic teamwork which re- 
styled the M. Singer & Sons’ showroom 
at 36 East 19th Street, New York, and 
they may, with justification, be proud of 
the results. Here, in spacious, completely 
uncluttered surroundings, the decorator 
may lead her client to select from the ex- 
tensive line of upholstered pieces and case 
goods spotlighted under the dramatic 
shadow-and-light illumination of Rich- 
ard Kelly. 

On particular interest for the room 

where space is at a premium, is a large 
game-cocktail table. The trick: one side 
of the removable top is leather, flip it 
over and find the backgammon-checker- 
board layout—then, remove it entirely, 
and you have a black glass top impervious 
to spots. 
The grid-type down-lighting is carried 
out in two small rooms where decorator 
and client may, undisturbed and under 
completely neutral lights, select from a 
large stock of upholstery fabrics. 


PERUVIAN SADDLE BAGS 
AND STRAW MATS 


The Burkharts at 225 Fifth Ave, New 
York, are showing some tightly woven 
saddle bags in brilliant colors such as the 
Peruvian natives use to carry fish. They 
would make a bright accent to throw over 
a chair in a rustic fishing lodge or beach 
They retail about $29.50 each. 
Table mats in sets of cight with a runner, 


house 


made of native straw woven in brilliant 
colors are another recent import from 
Peru. They sell for about $9.50. 





CUSTOM MADE FURNITURE 


Battle & Kershaw, 318 East 65th 
Street, N. Y., like to make up fine re- 
productions of upholstered pieces as well 
as contemporary designs. For instance, 
they have an interesting copy of a wing 
chair originally designed for relaxing 
after the hunt; an 18th century chair 
and gout stool mounted on casters; a 
French bergere with cane sides. Furni- 
ture is double stuffed with down and all 
upholstering and frame _ construction 
is of the finest quality. 


FURNITURE GROUPED 
FOR TELEVISION 


The story of the new Valley Upholstery 
Corporation line is one of co-ordination 
and flexibility in the tempo of today’s 
modern. Against the colorful backdrop of 
the remodelled showroom, planned by 
Peter Schladermundt (and happily air- 
conditioned), are 150 new upholstered 
pieces teamed with matching case goods— 
all designed by Norman Fox MacGregor, 
Jr., Mr. Schladermundt, and the Valley 
workshop. 

The demands of television households are 
considered and provided for by the thir- 
teen integrated units upholstered for eve- 
ning-long comfort with thick air-foam 
rubber cushions. There are, for example, 
center units, circle-segments, corner, left 
and right high and low units, a large bed, 
curved-back love seats, and more—each 
available in four different styles: plain, 
square channel-tufted, trapunto, and 
tufted. These pieces may be shuffled 
around and mated according to specific 
needs, then set off by tables in cordovan 
or a bleached finish designed especially to 
compliment. 

A rectangular step table with fluted front, 
a circle-segment step table planned to 
couple with a segment-round upholstered 
unit, and a square corner table have lift- 
up tops concealing generous storage 
spaces and built-in lighting (optional, of 
course) that can be be adjusted to the 
varying requirements of reading and tele- 
viewing. Then, to shift effortlessly from 
screen to conversation groups, there are 
four swivel chairs in several sizes: a small 
circular tub, a large tub with a bow 
front, a good-sized armless tub, and a 
rectangular pillow-backed Lawson-type, 
roomy enough for even the most lounging 
of men. 

Other arranged room-fashion 
throughout the many galleries, keep in 


units, 


mind the need for playing up to extremely , 


handsome sets or disguising less expensive 
ones. Highlighted in the center of the 
showroom is a unique color wheel—fully 
seven feet in diameter—which the client 
may spin for herself to select fabrics in 
ten color-schemes mounted on furniture 
cut-outs. The address: 428 West 14th 
Street, New York. 





HAND-SCREEN FABRICS 


A young artist who has brought a fresh 
feeling to the American scene of fabric 
design from Hungary is Esther Haraszty 
which is apparent in the handling of all 
her hand-screened fabrics. While still 
studying at the University of Art in Buda- 
pest, she started her own studio designing 
both decorative and fashion fabrics as well 
as materials for the theater. Since coming 
to America she has been experimenting 
with various types of textiles, likes our 
dyes, does screen printing on silk shan- 
tungs, organdy, Egyptian cotton or linen. 
Miss Haraszty, whose design name is, 
Eszter, will also work out designs with 
fabrics supplied by the decorator and can 
be contacted at the Drago Studio, 2 West 
15th Street, New York. : 

One of her fabrics, reminiscent of the 
narrow panes of a medieval church 
window yet contemporary in feeling is 
“Stained Glass”, a silk shantung hand- 
screened in seven rich colors of blue, red, 
yellow, green, orange, brown and black, 
or any combination of two or three colors. 
It is 36” wide and can be washed. A 
hand-screened organdy, 50” wide, called 
“The Trees” is loosely drawn and very 
free in style. The foliage is done in two 
shades of green and dark navy. It also can 
be made in other fabrics. Some of the 
Eszter fabrics can be seen at Arundell 
Clarke, 31% East 65th Street, New York. 


FINE TABLES FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 


A great many show rooms have a varia- 
tion of the Duncan Phyfe oval dining 
room table or the smaller breakfast size, 
but you don’t as often find a Duncan 
Phyfe adaptation in coffee or cocktail 
table height. John Scalia at 410 East 54th 
St., N. Y., has an interesting mahogany, 
table with rose-wood banding which is 
47” long, 33” wide and 21” high. In his 
collection of occasional tables there’s a 
two-tiered, round Empire table done in 
mahogany with a fruit wood finish sup- 
ported by black columns. The base is also 
decorated with a very fine veneer. Another 
outstanding piece is a Sheraton gate-leg 
card table made of satinwood with a gold 
tooled leather top. The design is beauti- 
fully inlaid with tulipwood, boxwood and 
ebony. A three tier kidney-shaped bar or 
tea table is nicely scaled, has a sliding 
top which reveals a copper tray for mixing 
drinks. The bottom tier is grooved at 
either end to house bottles, glasses or 
fernery, and has a small drawer in the 
middle. Available in mahogany it is also 
done in a soft black finish decorated in 
gold with Chinese motifs delicately ren- 
dered. A Regency table-desk with leather 
top and small drawer can also be used as 
a lamp or end table. 
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If the public generally understood 
the skill, artistry and guidance 
that you bring to each assignment... 
If they knew what vast stocks and 
facilities are available through you at 
hundreds of show rooms, many more 
clients would be on their way to you. 





In furniture, Stiehl tells the decora- 
tors’ story—sometimes two hundred 

times a day. As the largest, oldest 
furniture show room, Stiehl gives a 

vivid picture of the teamwork between © 
decorators and their show rooms. 





Use this cooperation as a m 
expanding both profit 
It can be of tremendous 
with prospects who 
...if they but knew. : 


. 
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STIEHL “aig 


28 WEST 20TH e NEW YORK 


New York show rooms for Quality Lines for living, dining and bed rooms 
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DECORATIVE PRINTS AND 
WATERCOLORS 


It is not often that a tiny space holds so 
much in the way of selection as the group 
of prints, watercolors, valentines, and the 
like shown by Mrs. K. Gregory at 222 
East 71st Street, New York. Seen by ap- 
pointment only by calling Butterfield 
8-2119, Mrs. Gregory will have a selection 
ready for your visit if you define the sub- 
ject matter which interests you, and your 
client. All unmounted, in most cases, 
her boxes bulge with odd and unusual 
material, mostly 18th and 19th century, 
and it is hard to imagine a room or group 
of rooms which would not benefit by 
some additions from this large assort- 
ment. Tinsel pictures are some person’s 
meat, and another’s poison, but if that is 
your need, Mrs. Gregory usually has a few 
of these scarce items. Her valentines 
could be charmingly used around a dress- 
ing table mirror, or in shadow boxes. 
A unique source for découpage material, 
she seems to have supplied at one time or 
another most of the addicts of this popu- 
lar hobby. Many of her prints which are 
not decorative enough in themselves to be 
framed are sold for a song to be cut up 
and pasted on someone’s découpaged 
cocktail table, bed or dining table, and 
the results of her sales find their way to 
57th street and into the galleries showing 
collage pictures. 


SPECIALISTS IN HAND 
CANING 

Shops that specialize in hand caning 
and craftsmen that are skilled in the 
work are fast becoming a rarity. One 
of the few shops who specialize in this 
work is the Veteran’s Caning Shop at 
164 East 56th Street, New York. When 
you want to have cane sides added to 
a chaise longue or bergere or an old 
rush chair done over, this is a good 
source to keep in mind. They will work 
out distinctive weaves in rush or cane 
complementing the contour of the frame 
such as the double weave, which costs 
about $1.50 a square foot to do. This 
could also be used decoratively in cabinet 
panels or screens. They have also been 
combining plastic with cane when a 
accent of color is desired. One trick of 
their trade recommended to add more 
years of service to cane seats is to put a 
damp rag over the seat for about two 
hours at least twice a year. You can also 
add new life to rush seats by varnishing 
them every two years. 
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STAND-BUILT SHOW THEIR 
FALL LINE 


The show room of the Stand-Built Up- 
holstering Corp. at 220 East 23rd Street, 
N. Y. 10, has undergone a complete 
transformation and the new arrangements, 
special lighting and colorful backgrounds 
make selection an easy matter. In design- 
ing the new line for fall, Mr. Charles 
Stoll felt that there was a definite need 
for more flexible, sectional units, light 
weight furniture for television viewing 
and in addition a small-scaled modern 
group with a lower price tag. All of them 
were shown at the opening of their en- 
larged show room. 

One sectional sofa which bears the signa- 
ture of Mr. Stoll as a designer of origi- 
nality, has a curving tufted back with 
convexly curved end into which a circular 
ottoman fits. Another flexible piece which 
can be used with a single section chair is 
a one-armed love seat which disguises the 
fact that it can quickly be converted into 
a full size bed, 76” long and 58” wide. 
A pair of upholstered arm chairs are de- 
signed so they can flank a curved love 
seat and the arms act as divisions. Sep- 
arated they can serve equally well as con- 
versation pieces. 

The modern furniture group in the lower 
priced bracket has been scaled with nar- 
row doorways and small spaced floor 
plans in mind, and includes sofas, club 
and wing chairs as well as sectional and 
occasional chairs. 


NEW TABLES AND 
A BREAKFRONT 


The search for well-constructed, really 
good-looking occasional tables is endless, 
so it is well to note two new ones designed 
by Bourke Furniture, 227 East 56th 
Street, New York. The first is a scaled- 
down model of an eighteenth-century 
serving table. Present version: 264” high, 
32” by 18”, which is just about perfect 
to held an important lamp and several 
accessories. Or, let it serve for an evening 
as a miniature buffet, utilizing all three 
tiers. The brass galleries (although their 
primary function is decorative) will en- 
courage non-spill service. $180 retail. 
The other new table is a Regency lyre 
piece in fine mahogany. It has brass rods, 
one drawer, stands 28” high, has a top 
26” by 164”. 

For that once-to-every-home purchase, 
they have an eighteenth-century break- 
front which may be considered a good 
buy at $1575.00 retail. It stands 90” tall, 
70” wide, and 204” deep, attracting in- 
terest with its fine crotch mahogany doors 
and drawers. The hardware is gold- 
plated, and there is a hand-carved floral 
motif in each corner of each door, Back- 
ing the leather writing bed are small 
drawers outlined in trim ebony lines, 





FINNISH ART SHOP NOW 
OPEN TO INTERIOR 
DESIGNERS 


John E. Brax, the President of the Fin- 
nish American Trading Corporation, 41 
East 50th Street, announces that Fin- 
nish Art Shop will now give interior 
designers the usual discount. 

So far the Finnish Art Shop has done 
only retailing. The fine craftsmanship and 
excellent quality which is reflected in the 
Finnish merchandise is Scandinavia at 
its best. 

Here the interior designer will find under 
one roof, tastefully exhibited merchandise 
which will help him to carry his job 
through to the n’th degree, both in fur- 
niture, fabrics and accessories. A fine 
group of glasses and pitchers is sold here 
exclusively. Also hand made, straw-woven, 
beehive-shaped baskets for indoor or out- 
door flower pots. A very versatile and 
practical material available now is a 
cool looking bamboo screen which sells by 
the square foot in varying widths from 
12 to 52 inches wide, to be used either 
as blinds, screens, place mats or lamp- 
shades. Another very attractive design is 
a wooden tray with a specially treated 
birch bark surface. The same treatment is 
used for a small, free-shaped coffee table. 
The lamps designed by Paavo Tynell are 
available both in the suspended type and 
the standing lamp. The simple pattern of 
the perforation in the high polished brass 
shade is one of the most refreshing con- 
tributions to direct lighting fixtures. Mr. 
Brax promises a steady flow of new fur- 
niture designs by the famous Finn, Mr. 
Tapiovaara, whose designs were so well 
represented at the recent exhibition at 
the Architectural League. Mr. Tapiova- 
ara has designed a practical new line of 
home an office furniture, which will be 
available for the first time in this country 
in August. One of the most attractive 
features of the line is the sturdy design 
and proportional low cost. The pieces 
which include tables, desk and chairs 
are so constructed that they can be 
packed, disassembled in Finland and 
shipped direct to the interior desinger 
here in America. Mr. Tapiovarra, in de- 
signing this modern furniture feels that 
it will blend with traditional pieces. 


SYCAMORE CHAIRS FROM 
ITALY 


We discovered some small-scaled, balus- 
ter-back chairs made of sycamore with 
turned legs and woven cane seats to retail 
about $85 at Carbone Inc., 385 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. Another model made of 
natural beech with a rush seat, 1742” 
deep, also with baluster back sells for 
about $25. 
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All-silk antique plaid taffetas, 





with a crisp texture and lustrous finish. 


The clear, fresh colors are blended in a number of pleasing combinations. 






Especially attractive as matching curtains and bedspreads. 






ARTHUR:H-LEE & SORS 8s 


Makers and Importers of Fine Decorative Fabrics 





501 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 + BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 








BEWARE THE ISMS 


ne can’t force culture—political philosophies, social philosophies 
—they evolve. Culture is an evolutionary process. It is the result 
of a multiplicity of experiences. It absorbs technological im- 
provements which have a practical application. The impractical 
has always been discarded. We take a little of what we think is 
good today, discard a part of it tomorrow, add a little more the 
day after, then discard again, and so on until we have spanned 
the years. In the meantime, fathers have become great grandfathers, and, in retro- 
spect, what they have garnered in these four score years and ten is passed on to 
their progeny. 





Through their insight they have added to our culture. They have selected the prac- 
tical as well as the artistic and put on both their stamp of approval. They are guid- 
ing their sons and daughters. They are passing on their heritage to those who follow, 
expecting them, of course, to take on the new, to evaluate it—to discard the im- 
practical, the unesthetic and to guide their offspring and collectively guide the 
future generations. That is the fulfillment of life. 


American culture, I believe, is second to none. America has evolved the hard way. 
It has slowly accepted the good, and slowly rejected the unfit. Our culture is based 
upon the heritage of the world, and we have made our own refinements. The result 
has been an unusually high degree of sophisticated life. It is spread over a greater 
percentage of the population than in any other country. 


Now let’s get very specific as far as isms go. Let’s be sane about modern or modern- 
ism. I use the term modernism advisedly in spite of personal abhorrence for the term. 
Anything new, or comparatively new is associated with an ism. So lets be sane about 
this ism. Today only about 10% of the quality production in homefurnishings can 
come under this category. Probably only 1% has any merit. The other 9% is bound 
to be discarded. The startling aspect is that modern is being forced, and it is this 
aspect that should put us all on our guard. The older periods evolved, our culture 
evolved—if modern is to become part and parcel of our culture and heritage, it 
too must evolve. 


Hany Vim 
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“That the Future May 





—-, Learn from the Past” 





The whole field of interest in 
our early cultural heritage is 
amazingly enough only now as- 
suming some sort of intelligent 
| appraisal. Up to a very few 

















years ago, a house to be worthy 




















of attention had to be an “his- 
toric shrine” of some sort. The 
national trait of hero-worship unwittingly preserved 
some important architectural gems, but just as enthusi- 
astically lavished attention on some horrors of no conse- 
quence other than association with famous names. By 
1855 Mount Vernon was in sad need of help, and under- 
standably a group banded itself together under the rather 
cumbersome title of the Ladies Mount Vernon Associa- 
tion, took title in 1860, and have been notably active up 
to the present. So began a long line of restorations, good, 
bad, and deplorable which are scattered from Coast to 
Coast and which exert incalculable influence on the 
mores of the visitor in search of knowledge, and, perhaps 
inspiration. 

These restorations have been carried out by various 
agencies, committees, and persons, by public funds and 
by private, for a number of reasons: to preserve from 
destruction, to glorify a national or state personage, to 
locate the site of an historic event, or even for the self- 
glorification of the restorer. Whatever the method, it is 
certain that the heart usually swayed the hand, so that a 
nostalgia for the past very often resulted in an unintelli- 
gent use of resources at easy reach. Two years ago this 
awakening to the value of America’s past, and to the dan- 
gers that lurk in hit or miss methods of preservation and 
restoration provoked a spontaneous interest among dis- 
tinguished leaders and associations in the fields of archi- 
tecture, history and archeology, civic planning and gov- 
ernment, toward the formation of a national organiza- 
tion to give national leadership to this cultural and his- 
toric movement. The National Council for Historic Sites 
and Buildings attempts to do many things which have 
not been possible before. Like the National Trust in 
England, it hopes to make preservation the nation’s 
business. 

The most extensive restoration project of our time, 
Colonial Williamsburg, in Virginia, has so captured the 
imagination of the public that it has exerted almost an 


Catal 
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RESTORATIONS COME OF AGE— 
FOUR HOUSES WHERE DESIGNERS HAD A HAND 


hypnotic effect on the visitor’s appreciation. The project 
has cost, reputedly, over $25,000,000,—the expense of 
removing 618 “modern” buildings and restoring or re- 
constructing 315 colonial buildings—and the country has 
been flooded with pictures and samples of materials in 
the houses from paint to pewter. Small wonder that the 
average man in the street, if he thinks at all on the sub- 
ject of restoration, thinks of Williamsburg. But many 
smaller recreations of an early way of life, going on with- 
out much fanfare, are of equal significance to those who 
are fortunate enough to see them. 

Yet, whatever the type of house, the whole problem 
of restorations is often a much more complex one than 
its undertakers realize. More often than not, even a job 
which appears on the face of it to be a fairly simple 
matter of preservation turns out to be a complete restora- 
tion. And a restoration, to mean anything, must, above 
all, be a technical restoration. There are oftentimes tre- 
mendous structural changes which are necessary which 
call for the services of experienced engineers, architects, 
lighting engineers, interior designers, and any other ex- 
pert advisers that may be procurable. The social element 
must be eliminated, that is the well-meaning famous 
name who wants to enter into the decoration of a room, 
or rooms, on a personal basis. And, above all, there must 
be some sort of impersonal, incorruptible coordinator or 
committee, preferably the former, who will see to it that 
all the warring elements, and selfish interests which be- 
siege those starting a restoration are put in their proper 
perspective. 

It is these houses, that have not been restored purely 
as patriotic or geneological monuments, that live. Too 
often, even now, preservationism has been mistaken for 
mere antiquarianism or insipid sentimentalism. Histori- 
ans have assisted in confusing the issue by placing an al- 
most exclusive emphasis upon books and other products of 
the pen as the only source for historical research. Yet we 
should know very little of many civilizations if we de- 
pended alone on the written word. One of the foremost 
exponents of modern functional buildings, Lescaze, sums 
it up: “The buildings a civilization leaves behind are 
documents which tell us the story of that civilization. 
Architecture is important as a means of expressing a 
people and of giving to them and to others a visible 
image of their aspirations.” 
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FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


The builder of this simple salt box was presumably one 
Richard Ogden, Pilgrim century settler in the region. 
The house is at least partially dated at about 1690, and 
the major additions were made by 1705. From Richard, 
the house descended to three successive generations of 
David Ogdens. The last, (1727-1776), left the house 
to his two sons and his widow with ingenious provisos 
to prevent family friction. One son received the south- 
ern section and half the milkhouse, the other got the 
northern section. The widow received, “a half acre of 
land beginning at the East side of the kitchen door and 


bedroom, the great north chamber, the south garrett, 
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The rear of the house slopes to an herb garden and a brook. 


and one third of the cellar and milkhouse, with liberty 
to go through Sturges’ part of the said garrett and 
Abel’s part of the said chamber.” The house remained 
in the family till the 19th century, when tenants took 
over. With neglect, the house became unusable, and for 
the first time stood empty, a target for marauders and 
a makeshift shelter for tramps. Bit by bit, the architec- 
ture collapsed, carrying rubbish into the cellar, the 
roof gaped open, and the elements swept through the 
deserted rooms. 

The present owner, Miss Mary Allis, effected a com- 
plete restoration, with the help of sound advice from 





The lean-to kitchen, with its vast fireplace and massive ceiling timbers, is the ‘‘newest’’ part 
of the house, having been added prior to. 1740. Miss Allis now uses it as an all-purpose, living- 


room-game-room. Fabrics are all old and mellow. 
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The north room, added about 1715, shows simple but fine 
panelling ,with an interesting recess. The crested split- 
turned Spanish foot chairs are painted black, have pad 
seats in brilliant tomato moreen. The tiny chest, left is 
painted with birds and trees, and old chintz at the windows 
is electric blue and red. 


The north bedroom is delightfully soft and warm with its 
pinky beige plaster and its pencil post bed in rich pumpkin 
quilted linsey-woolsey, with valances and hangings from 
an old document. The simple, severe furniture is a good 
illustration of Miss Allis’ care to keep within the probable 
Ogden budget. 
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an expert in the field, J. Frederick Kelly, A. I. A. Debris 
was sifted for pieces of the original plaster, shingles 
and nails, and miraculously, little actual replacement 
was necessary. Part of the kitchen floor, some sashes, 
and the bolection molding around one fireplace, and 
some plaster, were replaced. Two doors, both old but 
not original with the house, substitute for those stolen 
when the restoration was in progress. Even the shingles 
on the north end of the house are original. 

The interior colors are authentic. In every case, the 
owner found them, below successive layers of paint. 
In keeping with the simplicity of the house, and its age, 
they are unpretentious—“punkin yellow”, dull deep 
red, olive green, and black. All the fabrics in the house 
are old, and all the furniture is in its original state, with 
many painted pieces, as seemed logical, given the means 
of the Ogdens. With rare good judgment, Miss Allis has 
kept before her two cardinal points for a restoration. 
The furnishings are partially contemporary with the 
earliest part of the house, but they include later pieces 
which subsequent generations might have added; and, 
secondly, they are of the quality that the previous 
owners might have collected, good, honest, and simple. 
The only concessions to modern necessity are well con- 
cealed heating, plumbing and lighting, since, of the res- 
torations shown, this alone is a year round residence. 








In Old Deerfield, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Flynt have undertaken the restoration 
of a number of | 8th century houses of 
which this is one. The entire house 
has thh appearance which research in- 
dicated was the original design, and is 
now back on its original site after 
having been moved and converted to 
a tobacco barn. One of the most his- 
toric towns in the country, Deerfield 
was the scene of the famous massacre 
of February, 1704, when the snow lay 
four feet deep. The Western outpost 
of Massachusetts, Deerfield was par- 
ticularly vulnerable during the French 
and Indian Wars, and as a result of 
this attack the town was laid waste 
and a large part of the helpless vil- 
lagers murdered or taken captive to 
Canada. Those who did not die on the 
way were mostly redeemed and sent 
home, where buildings, burned to the 
ground, were rebuilt to their present 
estate. 


A real effort has been made in the 
furnishings and decorations to depict 
the entire span of the Parson’s life in 
the house—1733 to 1780. The south 
rooms and the kitchen have an early 
feeling, the north rooms and halls 
indicate a later development with more 
sophisticated furnishings. There is 
ample authority to substantiate the 
fact that the Ashleys had furniture 
equal in quality to that now in the 
house. The North Parlor, right, was 
a room used particularly for weddings, 
christenings and funerals, or for best 
company. The panelling is painted a 
deep French blue. Since markings made 
by pilasters were shown on the original 
beam, they were reconstructed, as 
were the two shell cupboards, painted 
red. The tiny, graceful tea table is set 
with Oriental Lowestoft. Left, is an 
early Chippendale settee in brilliant 
yellow damask of Louis XV design. 
The wing chair is dramatic in typical 
in blues and reds of crewel. Some of 
the side chairs are in soft powder 
blue, others are in Hungarian point in 
palest green. The blockfront secretary 
of extraordinary richness and power 
has gilded pierced flame finials. And 
its block shell carved interior conceals 
five secret drawers. Resting on the 
secretary is the original deed to Parson 
Ashley. The draperies in this room, as 
well as the rest of the house, are 
hung simply and are of a salmon-beige 
design on a mustard linen. The rug 
is Persian, is rose, with a pale blue 
design, and dates from the 17th cen- 
tury. Pottery and porcelain in the 
cabinets and on tables is a combina- 
tion of wares much used in the 


Colonies such as English Delft, Liver- 
pool transfer, and Sino-Lowestoft. 


Fabrics throughout the house are all 
original and are carefully used in the 
18th century manner. Historic con- 
sultant for the fabrics and decoration 
was Louise Ashton. 
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On the “twenty-eighth day of June, Anno Domini 1733, 
and in the sixth year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord 
George II, Defender of the Faith” a deed from John 
Wells, Husbandman, transferred a plot of ground in 
Deerfield, Massachusetts, “containing by estimation 
three acres be it more or less, together with the Edifices 
thereon” to the Reverend Jonathan Ashley. From that 
date on the house and the plot on which it stood re- 
mained in the hands of the Ashley Family for over two 
centuries. But, like many such houses, this one fell on 
evil days, was moved to the rear, and used as a barn 
by a gang of tobacco strippers. It is only just now back 
on its original site, in its original condition, thanks to 
the interest and enterprise of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Flynt. 

Jonathan Ashley appears to have been a person of the 
greatest vigor, who thrived on controversy and disputa- 
tion, both religious and political. He took a definite posi- 
tion in the acrimonious local religious controversies of 
the time, and entered into the issues of the brewing 
storm between England and her Colonies with a reckless 
disregard of the consequences. An ardent Tory, the 
Parson only considered the distressed condition of the 
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The North Bedroom. The more sophisticated side of the house upstairs is 
painted in parchment color, with putty color plaster. Raspberry linen 
draperies hang at the windows in an interesting treatment, and the same 
material covers an early Queen Anne day bed. The bed itself is covered in 
a complete cet of wonderful green 17th century crewel, with touches of 
rose in the design. The lining repeats the material at the windows. The 


rare Queen Anne dressing table is Massachusetts, 1730, 
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DEERFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


land due to “God’s Anger at the sins of the Nation”, 
and he urged the repentance of the people. In 1755 he 
was concerned about the Expedition against Crown 
Point, and later became more unpopular by giving a 
tea party in defiance of the Non-Consumption Acts at 
a time when the news of the famous Boston Tea Party 
was stirring to action all the towns of the Common- 
wealth. Further, he would have nothing to do with a 
day set aside for fasting or the observance of religious 
services on behalf of the Colonies, stating that he firmly 
believed the Lord was on the side of the King, and it 
would only be labor thrown away. 

His home became the rallying point for the local 
Tories, and he did not hesitate to preach from the pulpit 
his opinion that those who fell at Lexington had met 
with a fearful doom in the next world. On the following 
Sunday, he found the pulpit spiked up, but secure in his 
belief, he had the barrier axed down and mounted the 
platform. Such a man was plainly not one to inspire af- 
fection among his flock, and it is apparent that his 
claims for back salary were probably amply justified. It 
seems remarkable, under the circumstances, that he re- 
mained as Pastor till his death in August of 1780. 


The Study. The south room on the first 
floor has been restored as the Parson's 
study. This early New England desk on 
frame is cherry, with turned legs and 
stretcher base. Over the desk of this Tory 
minister hangs a print of George II!. On 
the desk are sermons in his own fine hand. 
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TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK 





The house stands, as it has for over two hundred 
and fifty years, shaded by great trees, on the banks 
of a mill pond, emptying into the great Tappan 
Zee of the majestic Hudson River. 








Hindemith 





Peter Stuyvesant’s “carpenter” and valued associate, 
Frederick Philipse, came to the wilderness in 1683 and 
here built a pioneer settlement and trading post as the 





center of his manor—some twenty-five thousand acres The Widow Beekman’s parlor with the famous Van Cort- 
along the Hudson. Philipse’s ships sailed the seven seas landt table set for chocolate which, according to Dutch 
custom, was served after church. Walls are off-white with 


carrying his flour and furs, and bringing back luxuries 
grey-green trim. 


for his home. With the Revolution and the birth of the 
United States came new owners, Gerald Beekman and 
his famous wife Cornelia Van Cortlandt. Since the Beek- 
man-Van Cortlandt family held to the Dutch tradi- 
tion. the 1785 addition to the original stone Castle 





continues an unbroken style. 

When Mr. John D. Rockerfeller, Jr. and other local 
citizens resolved to save the joint house they thought at 
first, that they were attempting a preservation. What 
actually was needed was a complete technical restora- 
tion, however, and today the house stands as one of the 
most fascinating and unusual of such projects. 

Philipse was the wealthiest, most influential and prob- 
ably one of the most cosmopolitan men of his day and 
section. He was also, it appears one of its outstanding 
builders. What he erected was not only a home, in the 
true Dutch sense, but the office of the Lord of the Manor, 


and a fortress as well. should the treacherous river 





raiders attempt to plunder it, for the cellar and the up- 


A corner of the DePeyster bedroom. Panelling is of the 
simple-Pre-Revolutionary type, painted dark blue, a color 
repeated in the unusual fringed valances at the windows, 
and in the Dutch crewel of the bed. The wing chair is 
in its interiors and exteriors, This is partly because the covered in tomato. 


per quarters are studded with gun ports set in walls two 
feet thick. Yet even to those familiar with preserved old 


houses, Philipse Castle seems puzzling and unorthodox, 
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The parlor is done in typical Dutch 
fashion—heavy, rectangular 17th cen- 
tury pieces, turkey carpet on the table, 
a beautifully painted kas. Consultant 
designer for the whole restoration was 
Mrs. Mott B. Schmidt. 


Netherlander, from Philipse’s day to the present, buys 
what he likes and places it where he likes. The result is 
comfort, beauty of an informal sort, and despair for the 
formula minded. The Dutchman liked color, comfort 
and practicality, and the efficiency of this house with 
its tiny rooms is astounding. 

The other feature which makes this restoration unique 
is the fact that here it is possible to study a house con- 
tinuously improved by subsequent tenants, till it is the 
very mirror of both the 17th and 18th century way of 
life in this Hudson valley territory. Philipse Castle, from 
dairy to garret must be judged by itself and the Dutch 
tradition only. For this reason, if for no other, the 
house stands out as novel, different and memorable. 





The whole restoration project was attacked as a prob- 
lem in psychological research. From 1683 on the house 
had been occupied by a succession of famous and vivid 
personalities. How to bring back the house to its former 
estate and to make its former owners live, was one of 
the prime aims of the group of experts in charge. Almost 
more than any other such endeavor, this restoration ac- 
complishes its goal mainly by means of furnishings and 
accessories both unique and personal. The house is small 
and intimate, and it is peopled by ghosts who approach 





reality. There is a plan behind its restoration which is 
deceptively unobtrusive—to recreate not only a tang- 
ible expression of the long line of people who built the 
house, but to bring to life the spirit of the times which 
shaped such people, 
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The dining room in the early stone house is 
notable for its large Delft collection. Hang- 
ings are white linen, and furniture severe. 
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The office of Mr. Aartse, overseer for the Philipse family 
Sand covers the wide board pine floor, and muddy sabots 
were left at the entrance door. This room is a reminder 
that the original house was greatly used for business 
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ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


Often called the most beautiful Georgian building in 
America, this superb house, built about 1774, has 
scarcely been equalled, before or since, for sophistication 
of architectural design and beauty of detail, both exterior 
and interior. It is also almost unique for its practically 
untouched condition, since it is a fortunate fact that 
many Annapolis houses have escaped the destructive 
forces of time, fire and war. 

Curiously enough, the house is surrounded by an at- 
mosphere of frustration. Matthias Hammond, a young 
lawyer, ordered the building upon being engaged, but 
his fiancée is reputed to have eloped while Hamond was 
in Philadelphia, ordering furniture for his new home. 
He never occupied the premises. Considered the chef 
d’ oeuvre of William Buckland, the architect, he himself 
died at the early age of forty, and never saw his com- 
pleted handiwork, though by a quirk of fate, his grand- 
daughter married Richard Harwood and thus became 
mistress of the house. 

The Hammond-Harwood House is one exception to 
the usual lack of knowledge concerning professional ar- 
chitects and journeymen in the Colonies. William Buck- 
land was born in England in 1734 and came to Virginia 
as an indentured man in 1775. He evidently worked with 
a small crew of experts, and added workmen on location 
from a selection of plantation slaves, as was common. 
Quite probably, his masterful carvings—mantels, window 
trims, and panels—were done in his Virginia shop and 


shipped to their various destinations. His work was dis- 


tinguished by taste and daring, and the variety of his 
style in the houses attributed to him is remarkable. His 
work on the Hammond-Harwood House and on White- 
hall so interested Thomas Jefferson that he made notes 
and plans therefrom, and through him the influence of 
Buckland design spread over the surrounding territory 
and on to the present day. 

This house, of such unique distinction, has recently 
been taken over by the Hammond-Harwood House As- 
sociation, Inc. as a Colonial museum. Since then the or- 
ganization has worked toward perfection in interior res- 
toration and furnishings commensurate with the architec- 
ture. Consulting interior designers were Schuyler and 
Lounsbery of Washington, D. C. 


The game room curtains and side chairs are covered in a 
verdure green silk moire. Furniture mixes early and late. 




















The Heppelwhite sideboard, and dining table 
were originally in the house during the Har- 
wood occupancy, as were the Chippendale 
side chairs. The color in this room, a pale 
shade of off green, is used throughout the 
house, and strangely takes on different hues 
depending on fabrics used against it. 


The Master Bedroom. Oddly, this elegant 
house has only two bedrooms, but many 
extra rooms for gaming, reading, and other 
diversions. Fabric is a silk screen reproduction 
of a late Jacobean wocd block print, done in 
two shades of indigo on string white. Two 
side chairs are painted Sheraton designs. The 
Oriental rug is a Bokhara. 
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The North Wall of the Grand Dining Room 
exhibits more of the superb quality of the 
carving used throughout the house. Unlike 
another great Georgian house, Mount 
Pleasant, in Philadelphia, the details and pro- 
portions here never exceed the bounds of 
good taste in luxuriance and proportion. 


Draperies are caught up to ex- 
pose the magnificent carved re- 
veals which Buckland supposely 
designed from memories of 
similar trims at Honington Hall 
in England. The valances are 
executed in oyster and medium 
blue lampas, and are copies of 
an 18th century original. 


























The one room weekend cottage of Sefior 
Munez Yrigoyen on the beach of the great 
Rio de la Plata. The chimney is a copy of 
the native classic Creole ‘‘horno’’, used for 
bread baking in the country. The two chaises 
longues collapse to become regular beds at 
night, and are covered in plum and brown 
plaid. Walls, floor and ceiling are all natural 
pine, with palm green shutters and brilliant 
lemon yellow awning. Wicker chairs sit on 
a kelly green string rug, and the lamps made 
from local wine bottles have shades of 
cerulean paper. The opposite wall is painted, 
and conceals double bunks behind curtains. 
A third banquette doubles as bed at night. 
An adjustable student lamp hangs over a 
combined dining and work table. 











Interior Design Presents 


Third in a series of profiles of new talent — 
personalities who are in the vanguard 


José Reinares Méndez, who did the following sketches 
of Argentinian and Brazilian beach houses, is himself 
recently from the Argentine. Before coming to this 
country, he taught art, interior design and stage design 
at various schools and universities in his native country 
and for a time worked as designer with Nordiska 
Kompaniet, a branch of the famous modern Stockholm 
firm, in Buenos Aires. Mr. Méndez’s architectural de- 
signs have been accepted in Argentina and Brazil, and 
his most recent work in New York has been as consultant 
to the suavely modern Argentinian Airlines office, 
F.A.M.A., on Fifth Avenue. 

Mr. Méndez, like many American architects, likes to 
do a complete job on a house—exteriors, interiors, and 
specially designed furniture—created for individual 
client problems. He achieves his effects with a minimum 
of chi-chi and a maximum of practical good sense. He 
combines modern with rococo and baroque in the typi- 
cally casual way which South Americans love. With 
a heritage of Italy and Spain, interiors such as these 
reveal a startling absence of writhing lines, gewgaws and 
clutter associated with both countries. The secret of Mr. 
Méndez’s success lies a great deal in his ability to create 
informal interiors spiked with the color and richness of 
old pieces, long in the family, or bought to relieve the 
austerity of simple plain walls. He proves that an interior 
need not be forced into a pattern—either modern or 
period. Now a permanent resident, Mr. Méndez has set 
himself up with wife and small daughter in New York. 
Here he turns out masses of sketches of actual houses or 
projects, and works as consultant in interiors and ex- 
teriors—a very neat combination in the design field. 
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A house from Sante Fé province, in the interior of 
Argentina, belonging to Senor Gonzoles Iturbe, and de- 
signed by Sefior Mendez. The whole long expanse of 
theporch is in effect a living room. On rough or cold 
days, sliding panels of glass enclose the whole thing; 
on warm days Japanese blinds roll up and down to 
control the glare. The whole living-gallery is done in 
a beige monotone—natural pine in walls, furniture in 
rattan and reed and floor coverings in straw. The door 
in French Provincial style has painted trompe l'oeil 
mouldings in pale lime, and leads to the bedrooms. 
Looking toward the beach and the water: the furniture 
is again cane and rattan tufted in dark green. 


This tiny summer cabafia is designed by Sefor Mendez. 
Sky blue blinds regulate the sun, and the awnings re- 
peat the popular scheme. The ground floor houses a 
garage and dressing-rooms for the use of beach 
visitors. A ramp leads to the living quarters. The all- 
purpose living-dining room cleverly conceals two 
double bunks behind curtains, as well as a bathroom. 
The tiny gallery at the end serves as dining-room, 






A beach house, designed by Senor Mendez, at Mar del 
Plata, the most fashionable of all Argentinian resorts. 
The entrance from the road is on the second floor where 
the living room, bedrooms, bath and kitchen are located. 
A ramp leads to the beach and an entrance to a sort 
of gallery especially designed for long siestas in hammocks 
during the hottest days. 


The guest room. This tiny space is amplified by the 
large expanse of mirrored wall, reflecting the superb 
view. The couch bed is covered in rich ultra marine. A 
pale blue cotton rug is on a sand colored floor. All the 
furniture is simple and functional. The ottoman repeats 
the blue in stripes, and the interesting chair is especially 
designed from an antique Tripolitan medieval original, 
and is covered in stitched natural leather. 


library and passage to the kitchen. The furniture is a 
mixture of casual, comfortable contemporary, and 
some early baroque pieces, of which the twisted, 
painted and gilded column is an example. Here a 
melange of early Italian objects—the paintings right 
—and an ornate Portuguese baroque secretary painted 
with religious scenes and gold leaf bring richness and 
life to stark white walls. The rugs are Indian. 



















Down To The Sea 








In Tents 


The new Sun and Surf Club at Atlantic Beach is the first beach club 
to house its restaurant, dancing and bar facilities in huge circus tents. 
The canvas, erected last summer as a temporary measure, proved to be 
so attractive and practical that the whole thing was made permanent. 
Three great tents, striped in blue and white, encircle a small white 
building which is the permanent heart of the Club. Here, in the recep- 
tion lounge designed and decorated by Earnshaw, Inc., the color 
scheme for the entire club is set. Walls are night-sky blue, the furniture 
coverings are in aquamarine and sun yellow, and floors are matted in 
sandy beige. The large poles which support the tents are striped alter- 
nately in blue, yellow and green. The cabanas repeat the scheme. Fur- 
niture used throughout in the reception lounge consists entirely of 
sturdily constructed and beautifully designed, white-painted aluminum 
manufactured by Bradley, Laurens and Campbell, and designed by 
Richard Sandfort. 





Van Nes 


Big easy chairs with new simple lines, give weight to the room. 
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From down the beach, the tents lend a carnival atmosphere. 





On one wall a vast mirror engraved with an unusual compass 
design reaches from the floor to repeat the ceiling line. 
Designs for play clothes 
by Claire McCardell 
Sketches by Roset 


ho 
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Bertis Greene 





Thonet Bros. Inc., pioneers in 
*‘Bentwood”’ and lamination, has 
designed this practical and at- 
tractive stool. The plastic moulded 
seat comes in several bright colors. 


Triple top table made up of two sepa- 
rate bridge size tables with suspended 
leaf. Legs and frame natural finish birch, 
top in Bakelite or wood. Laminated wood 
chairs strung with leather 
blind cord, also upholstered. To-day’s 


House, Inc. 





Upper left, ‘‘Kashmir’’ from Goodall Fabrics, Inc. has 
successfully been used in summerhouses for upholstery 
as well as draperies.—49% cotton, 38% rayon, 12% 
mohair. In six new color combinations, 54” wide with 
27” repeat. Lower left, ‘‘Ferns’’, one of Lehman- 
Connor’s many water repellant, fade-resistant  sail- 
cloths, Can be combined with ‘‘Tropicana’’, another 
equally versatile sailcloth. Upper right, machine 
printed daisy design in cretonne, 36” wide, will with- 
stand sun and washing. In five colors from Morton 


Sundour, Inc. 


BEACH HOUSE 


ACCESSORIES 


Pounding surf, dazzling sand and the tonic effect of salt 
and sun may be headier than a cocktail on an empty 
stomach, but what the weekend at the beach means to 
you may spell disaster to an interior. That cool damp air 
is wonderful at making normal fabrics look like a line 
of wet wash, and the wind that carries the scent of 
marsh grass and the song of the lark is equally adept at 
spreading corrosion and mildew from floor to rafter. 
Fortunately, manufacturers have long since taken into 
account the client who wants to wander the dunes and 
yet live in a shelter which somewhat resembles a home. 
Gone are the days when the beach house was the re- 
ceptacle for family discards, and things that “didn’t 
matter”. New products now welcome the elements, 
whether in the shape of a Nor’easter, or a dripping 
bathing suit. 


or venetian 
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Wild flower design, semi- 
glazed, guaranteed Sundour. 
Five different background colors, 
50” wide. Morton Sundour 
Co. Inc. Meadowbrook Filler 
and Spiral Plaid, two all- 
weather, coated plastic fabrics. 
Won't sag or crock. Can be 
used for shower curtains also. 
F. Schumacher & Co. 
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Combination tray, table and lazy susan, has heat- 
treated glass top, chromium-plated metal. 21” 
square top, 27” high, as shown. Langbein—Gift- 
wares Division. 


From Switzerland via Knoll As- 
sociates Inc. comes this handy 
table, 201%” high with a walnut 
finished birch top 23 %2” in diam- 
eter. Ebonized wood legs are held 
together by steel bolts, a device 
which makes it simple to dis- 
assemble. 


Braided wool rug with 
lavish fringe trim in 








New cotton rug by One of many Puerto 
Cabin Crafts, Inc. of Rican rugs designed 
bright country colors tightly twisted cotton by Geraldine Funk and 
like lime and hibiscus in low loops. Designed manufactured in the 
and tweedy browns. to withstand sandy islands. Hand woven 
Available in scatter, or footmarks, it’s easy to of sisal and bark from 
room sizes, to order, clean or shake out, has coconut and banana 
from Kent-Costikyari a non-skid latex back. trees. Special colors, 
Inc. Edward Fie!ds. sizes. Edward Fields. 
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JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER JR. 


WALLACE K. HARRISON 


Workshop for Peace 


THE PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


UW HEN Congress unanimously resolved to invite the 
United Nations to build their permanent headquarters 
in the United States, three different U. N. committees, 
composed of member nations, set out to inspect and 
consider the specific sites which were enthusiastically 
offered by many different parts of the country. West- 
chester county, popular among many delegates, declined 
the opportunity. Philadelphia, on the other hand, in her 
newspapers, waged a furious warring campaign up to the 
very last minute of decision. San Francisco and Boston 
were also seriously considered. When the final selection 
of the location was becoming increasingly difficult, a 
generous and dramatic offer of the present seventeen acre 
site was received from John D. Rockefeller, Jr. in the 
form of a check for $8,500,000 to be expended for the 
purchase of the private property which constituted the 
bulk of the site, and from the City of New York, con- 
sisting of that portion of the block between 47th and 48th 
Streets, not included in the gift, the playground on the 
north side of 42nd Street, and all the City streets within 
the site. 

On December 14th, 1946, the General Assembly ac- 
cepted the Manhattan site by an overwhelming majority. 

Immediately upon the adjournment of the General 
Assembly the Secretary-General, Mr. Trygve Lie, pro- 
posed to the Advisory Committee the creation, within 
the Secretariat, of a Headquarters Planning Office, and 
the appointment of a board of design consultants. The 


person chosen to head this operation had to be a man 


experienced in the planning and construction of projects 
similar to that contemplated here, one familiar with the 
area and its special requirements, and one having the 
confidence of the city authorities with whom he would 
have to cooperate, since the site was part of a very 
intensively developed area and its final character would 
depend crucially upon city improvements. 

Recommended by the United States Government and 
the New York City authorities the choice fell on the 
president of the Architectural League of New York, 
Mr. Wallace K. Harrison, who, as principal architect, 
had been associated with the building of Rockefeller 
Center, and a man uniquely acquainted with the United 
Nations’ site, since he had already been retained by its 
previous owners to develop a great office and residential 
project there. 

The rectangular shaped site which extends 1500 feet 
from busy 42nd Street, north to 48th Street, is bounded 
on one side by First Avenue and on the other by the East 
River, giving it an average width of 550 feet. On the 
southern half of the site, bedrock close to the surface 
offers a firm foundation for tall, massive structures. The 
land slopes down approximately one story in height from 
First Avenue towards the river. If made level with the 
Avenue, it could project over the East River Drive, and 
the volume of excavation for the 1500 car underground 
garage could be reduced. 

For reasons of structural and specific requirements of 
the organization, the projected plan consists of three 
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This article is the first in a series about 
the U. N. buildings and _ interiors. 


TRYGVE LIE 


“to inscribe in stone and steel the 
achievements of the human race up to 
this time” 

WARREN R. AUSTIN, U. S. A. 
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mutually integrated elements: A—General Assembly 
Area, which will consist mainly of a large auditorium for 
the plenary sessions of the General Assembly, seating 
delegates and advisers of at least seventy member na- 
tions and thirteen hundred and twenty spectators, with 
provision for efficient circulation to galleries and adjacent 
secondary rooms and offices; B—Conference Area, to 
house the three council chambers, three main conference 
rooms, and several smaller committee rooms, which, for 
reasons of efficient service and circulation, are grouped 
horizontally. As the center for numerous daily meetings, 
this area must have direct connection with both the 
office of the Secretariat and the General Assembly Hall. 
C—The Secretariat. This, the largest of the buildings, 
is a thirty-nine story skyscraper with offices to accom- 
modate the over four thousand members of the secre- 
tarial staff. It will also house the offices of the Secretary- 
General, Mr. Lie, his staff and advisors. Situated at the 
business entrance court, it is immediately accessible to 
42nd and 43rd Streets, main arteries for the commuting 
traffic of New York. 

The building D is an eight story structure erected in 
1947 by the City of New York and later purchased by the 
United Nations to house the Headquarters of Planning. 
It will eventually be converted to a library capable of 
holding 325,000 books. The northern part of the site is 
left open for a future building, E, which will include an 
office building for a National Delegation, not part of the 
immediate project. 

During 1947, the architectural design and site develop- 
ment were completed by Mr. Harrison, assisted by an 
international staff and a board of design consultants, 
and on November 20th, 1947, the Secretary-General 
was authorized to negotiate an interest-free loan agree- 
ment with the United States Government for $65,000,- 
000 to finance the project. 

During 1948, the plans and details were refined and 
demolition of buildings on the site was finished. On 
August 11, the loan was approved by Congress and 
signed by the President. By the end of the year, excava- 
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tion was under way, thirteen thousand tons of steel for 
the Secretariat had been ordered, and in January, 1949, 
Mr. Trygve Lie signed the $23,809,573 contract for the 
construction of the Secretariat building and complete 
foundation for the other buildings. The firm which got 
the contract was Fuller-Turner-Walsh-Slattery Inc., four 
construction firms which combined their efforts for this 
enormous joint venture. The Secretariat building is es- 
timated to be ready for use by the fall or winter of 
1950. At the peak of the project there will be approxi- 
mately twenty five hundred men employed on the job. 

With the signing of the construction contracts, the 
Headquarters Planning Office reached definite decisions 
on the specific types of materials that will go into the 
exterior and interior treatment of the secretarial build- 
ing. Aluminum, glass and marble will be used exclus- 
ively on the facings of the structure. The wide East and 
West facades will be surfaced with blocks of blue green 
glass and aluminum framed windows, presenting an 
over-all grid pattern. The windowless north and south 
narrow ends of the building will be faced with two 
thousand tons of Vermont marble. Within the building, 
sunlight will have little effect on the temperature of the 
889,000 square foot area (equal to 20 acres). This vast 
area is broken up into office space, restaurants, depart- 
mental conference rooms and corridors. A special heat 
resisting glass designed to absorb the heat and reduce 
solar radiation will be used for all fifty four thousand 
windows. This, coupled with twenty seven hundred in- 
dividually controlled air conditioning units and radiant 
heating, should insure ideal working conditions for all 
members, regardless of the temperature to which they 


Official U. N. Photo 





may be accustomed in their home countries. Electrical 
conveyors together with pneumatic tubes operating from 
a central distribution point, will handle official records, 
documents and mail to all parts of the building. 

Twenty one highspeed elevators will be supplemented 
on the lower floors by eight glass-enclosed, bronze escala- 
tors which will afford easy access to and from the Secre- 
tariat, the Meeting Area and the General Assembly, one 
of the most important problems that has been posed to 
the planners. To provide the latest in acoustics and sound 
conditioning, the Assembly Hall, the council chambers, 
conference rooms and over three hundred radio booths 
will be equipped with more than 500,000 square feet of 
sound absorbing material. 

The interior design for the buildings falls in two cate- 
gories. 1. The Secretariat is primarily an office building 
and, as such, can be furnished with already manufac- 
tured designs, a field in which the U. S. market is par- 
ticularly resourceful. No decision has ever been made in 
this direction however, though Mr. Harrison’s office is 
a virtual library of catalogues and brochures from all 
over the world. 2. The Meeting Area and the General 
Assembly presents a range of interior design which is 
much more complicated. Practically all furniture must 
be specially designed to meet technical and operational 
requirements. It is the problems related to these buildings 
which are being worked out now in the interior design 
office of the Headquarters of Planning Department. 
Working closely under Mr. Harrison is the chief de- 
signer, Mr. Abel Sorensen, a Danish architect and furni- 
ture designer known in this country for his designs at 
Knoll Associates. 





Wallace K. Harrison, fourth from left, in background, with 
members of the ten-man Board of Design Consultants and other 
consultants appointed to assist him in drawing up the plans. Fore- 
ground, left to right, Ssu-Cheng Liang, China; Oscar Niemeyer, 
Brazil; Nikolai Bassov, U.S.S.R.; Ernest Cormier, Canada. Second 
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row: Sven Markelius, Sweden; Charles Le Corbusier, and Vladimir 
Bodiansky, France; G. A. Soilleux, Australia; Max Abramowitz, 
Deputy Director of Planning, U. S. A.; Ernest Weismann, Yugo- 
slavia; John Antoniades, Greece; and Matthew Nowicki, Poland. 
Blocks in foreground, preliminary model. 
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The seating problem, for instance, must be solved so 


that no one seat occupies a better position than any 
other. Another requirement is visibility from the numer- 
ous booths provided for radio, press, television and all 
thinkable public information media, which will follow 
the meetings and convey the proceedings to the outer 
world instantaneously. Still another factor is the whole 
complex problem of sound control which must be solved 
not alone by the architects and engineers but also by the 
interior designers in the case of the conference tables 
and chairs for members and their advisors. 

While a relatively small number of persons follow the 
meeting through direct sound, such as loudspeaker, the 
participants of the discussion, the delegates and their ad- 
visors, conduct the meeting through an intricate system 
of simultaneous interpretation. The mikes and loud- 
speakers built in the monitor of the horseshoe shaped 
conference tables can only be utilized by the persons sit- 
ting at that table. The two rings of chairs for advisors be- 
hind the delegates must be so constructed that, beside 
meeting the ordinary requirements of comfort, they must 
also have a place to hang ear phones, an arm big enough 








for notes and papers, and a built-in wire system con- 
nected with the main table. The importance of design is 
apparent from the fact that before such chairs have been 
designed and approved no floors can be laid. A tempor- 
ary solution to the same problem, as used at Lake Suc- 
cess, is a portable receiver set made by International 
Business Machines. It consists of a flat bakelite container 
worn on a shoulderstrap and having attached earphones 
It is possible these will be salvaged for the use of the gen- 
eral visiting public at the new site as might be much of 
the fairly new furniture acquired for Lake Success. 

The interiors for the General Assembly Hall are in the 
last stage on the drafting boards and this will soon come 
up for final approval by the Planning Board. 

But the structure of the Headquarters Planning Office 
does not include one very important and highly special- 
ized field: Art. 

No one attached to the staff at this moment is in- 
vested with the power or is in a position to execute any 
form of design to fit the monumental spaces which are 
open for sculpture, paintings or murals. The $65,000,000 
budget includes about $2,000,000 for furniture and furn- 
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Sketch of the Security Council. Note the round table in the middle of the room in contrast 
to the horseshoe shaped one at the end of the two other Council Chambers. 
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Plaster model of Trusteeship Council. Seats on ramp at left are for vistors and working press. Overlooking the con- 
ference table on both sides are booths provided for public information agencies. Glass doors back of table open up 


to a terrace. 


ishings. But nothing, so far, has been set aside for the 
buying of art. Badly needed at this time is a committee 
of art experts to pass judgment on acquisitions, a spe- 
cial commission of art, and a coordinator between this 
group and Mr. Harrison’s Planning Office. This coordin- 
ator must establish a liason between architect, designer 
and artist in order to insure interiors where all forms 
of decoration compliment rather than dominate each 
other. Each element has equal importance and the artist 
as well as the builders need time. Several well meaning 
people from all over the world have sent suggestions and 
names of artists who, they feel, are worthy of commis- 
sions. But until, and unless a committee of experts is 
formed with power to decide on the quality of each en- 
try, sound judgment is in danger of being drowned in 
politics. 

If Mr. Harrison is given power to select such a coor- 
dinator a smoothly working team is assured, since the 
esthetic need for each room must be decided as each 
room comes off the architects’ drafting tables. 

With such a set-up it would be well nigh impossible 
for any group to put political pressure on either Mr. Har- 
rison or the Coordinator for or against a particular art 
object. The final decision would rest in every case with 
the committee of experts. 
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Plan of building showing location of the three Council 
Chambers in the Meeting Area. |. Security Council. 2. 
Trusteeship Council. 3. Economic and Social Council. 






































FLOOR COVERINGS FOR FALL 








Lhaealerjet 


For the past year or more there has been a decided 
trend toward simplification of design and color in floor 
coverings. At this summer’s market it was even more 
pronounced with texture and surface interest in every 
price bracket whether only a ripple on the surface of a 
frieze twist, now offered in variations of pile heights, or 
the deep-piled elegance of a hand-carved chenille. Price 
consciousness was apparent in one form or another right 
across the board either by better quality with more 
yarn packed into the square inch, improved weaving 
techniques, backings strengthened by latex, or by actual 
lowering of prices such as the 5% drop by leading manu- 
facturers which occurred the end of June. For example, 
a new development in axminster weaving has been intro- 
duced by several manufacturers to meet the need for 
better styling in the medium price range. Instead of the 
splashy, floral designs usually associated with the domestic 
Axminster, they will be woven in solid, pastel colors simu- 
lating carved carpet to retail under $10 a square yard. 
The leafy design shown here by the Magee Carpet Co. is 
accented by moresque yarns, available at A. L. Lilienfeld. 
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There will be a greater range of twists, improved quali- 
ties of plain broadloom either machine-woven or hand 
made and numerous chenilles which can be custom-dyed 
to any color. In addition to pastel grays, green, rose and 
beige, the staple decorating colors which are now offered 
in more powdery hues, you will find deeper, more intense 
colors like rich venetian and antique ruby reds, emerald 
greens and cinnamon. In the very high style, hand-made 
wool rugs delicate pink, the peach tones and pale beige like 
the cream in your iced coffee, are popular. There also 
seems to be a call for dark and pale aqua, ice blue and 
some raspberry. The plain and sculptured nylon rugs in- 
troduced a year ago have more of a frosty look, too, with 
less lustre. Two new colorings, Colonial rose and rose- 
beige have been added in nylon. 

All these variations in surface interest mean that if 
you want to use the same colored carpeting in adjoining 
rooms, you can still change the decorating pace of each 
floor by surface texture. There’s texture in the strié effect 
of plain and twist yarns, like “Cascade” which Alexander 
Smith & Sons introduced. It will be available at various 
decorative supply houses throughout the country in Sep- 
tember. 
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When you shop with your clients for floor coverings 
you will be able to point out the number of machine- 
woven carpets which have the texture of a hand-woven 
rug like this new Lokweave carpet from the Bigelow-San- 
ford Carpet Co. at Simon Manges & Son Inc. Although 
it comes only in nine feet widths the Lokweave con- 
struction makes seaming practically invisible. 




























Another striking combination of plain and twist yarns 
is the “Grecian Key” by James Lees & Sons Co., Bridge- 
port, Pa., which comes in both large and small scale keys, 
one with a 231%” repeat, the other 1134”. Although it 
comes only in 27” widths, the construction and design 
makes it easy to seam without any decorative hazard. 














A living room with fireplace at one end and an uneven 


bay at the other can present a knotty problem of inter- 
ior design unless the rug is made to fit. A custom-built 
rug immediately creates an indelible impression of ele- 
gance, of permanence, of color richness underfoot. It 
can also express the client’s personality such as the Col- 
lectors quality rugs made by F. Schumacher & Co. The 
rug shown here was made for a client who had a ranch 
in Texas and each motif was designed around the life 
carried on at the ranch, from white-faced herefords to 
wild ducks and blue bonnets. Another design of birds 
taken from the Audubon book had a stair carpet to 
match with different bird motif on each riser. 
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A new quality of hand-hooked broadloom with ran- 
dom shearing shown here has been imported by Ameri- 
can Rug and Carpet Co. It has a latex back which locks 
the tufts, comes in nice pastels or special colors to order 
at the Decorators Carpet Co. 
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V’Soske Inc. like to work closely with the interior de- 
signer in planning the rugs for a job and no room size, 
unusual curve or contour seem to phase them. The hand- 
carved border shown here is just one example of their 
skill with its fine sculpturing, shadow sheering rounding 
out the petal motif and emphasizing the lush quality of 
the pile. Although you are apt to think of the V’Soske 
brothers largely in terms of this top quality hand-carving, 
they also have a number of plain textures and a new 
quality of hand made broadloom with latex back which 
compares advantageously with the machine woven vari- 
ety. They also have a new group of Moroccan type rugs 
which have a roughed up surface and shaggy texture 
made to look as if the rugs had been worn. One design 
in white has a 15” diamond motif outlined in brown dots; 
another shown here has random brown tufts splashed 
through the white. 








From California, a new hand-loomed rug in the “Star- 
dust” quality designed by Joseph Blumfield is being 
shown in the East at Edward Fields Co. This one has a 
star-studded motif in two tones interwoven with just a 
hint of metallic yarn. It can be made to order in any 
size or color. 
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There’s refinement of design in the embossed type of 
carpet. Large-scaled leaf patterns formerly widely spaced 
have been scaled down and woven to give closer design 
coverage. A. & M. Karagheusian, for instance has a new 
pattern called “Du Barry” in their Renaissance line at 


Manuel Feldman Co. which is shown here. 
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Another unusual treatment with twist is the handling 
of an abstract floral Wilton called “Classique”, a new de- 
sign by the Artloom Carpet Co. Hard twist is used to 
emphasize the design which flows into the carving. It 
comes in beige, green, rose and gray up to fifteen feet in 
width and can be seen at Stark Carpet Corp. 
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Nye-Wait has brought out a new pattern in their 
Chevalure quality which is richly embossed as illustra- 
ted but quite subtle when you see it on the floor. Avail- 
able at Huffman & Boyle. 











In the custom quality of embossed rugs there are the 
hand-knotted rugs from Austria made to any size or 
color to order at PRM Floor Coverings Inc. Border de- 
signs are cameo carved in whatever motif you pick. Ex- 
ecuted with the care and quality of old world craftman- 
ship, and they are apt to take several months for delivery. 

One unique service to the interior designer which has 
just been introduced at the new showroom of Julore is 
that they will hand carve a rug picking up the motif of 
the screen printed fabrics in their collection as shown 
here. 
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Firth’s popular “Woolturf” now has its “opposite” 
in cotton with the same construction of tightly counter- 
twisted high pile loops. Ideally contrived for the client 
who wants to “slipcover” her floor in cotton for summer 
without changing the texture, it is now available only in 
pure white up to fifteen feet widths but can be dyed to 
order at Rodoma Inc. 

A loom-woven type of cotton called Wunda-weve has 
a clipped pile as shown here. Round and oval sizes have 
also been added up to nine feet and can be seen at Ernest 
Treganowan Inc. 

Several new colors have been added to the large color 
palette of cotton rugs, a dark seal brown, apple green, 
sky blue and purple. 

And finally, to help you get the best service possible 
when ordering floor coverings for your client, a group 
of carpet specialists formed The Floor Covering Associa- 
tion in New York City in 1946. They are now preparing 
an “FCA” seal to identify their membership in an associ- 
ation designed to promote a good code of policies in 
servicing the interior designer and to assure quality in 
merchandise as well as standards of workmanship in in- 
stallation. 








After you walk on Mohawk’s custom-made chenille 
with its luxurious two inch pile, you begin to wish New 
York sidewalks were covered with it. In the Chenille 


Division they make fifteen qualities, some plain, some 
shaggy, some with a nubby yarn or all twist yarn, some on 
two levels with one or two color combinations. Their De- 
sign Department will execute special sketches for carved 
borders or center motifs and one of handsome medal- 
lion motifs is shown here. 
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The Resnikoff stable uses indirect light on modern.art and original equipment. 


Design Journal 


SECOND IN A SERIES BY RICHARD KELLY. PRIVATE LIGHTING. 


| nner lighting is such a very personal and individual 
concept that the scope of home lighting is tremendously 
variable. It is apt to change completely with every client. 
Yet there are certain preliminary steps or premises which 
seem to apply to all of the differing assignments. 

First: what is the likely life span of the job related to 
lease, attitude of owners, etcetera, etcetera. 

Second: what kind of maintenance can be expected? 
Will it be very personal care by the owners, routine care 
by a trained crew, or completely careless attention? 
Also, what usage will the equipment receive? 

Third: what materials in the house are natural for 
reflection and emphasis? What should be subdued for 
proper atmosphere, what textures are good enough to 
play up, what finishes are to disappear or to be drama- 
tized? 
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Fourth: what scale should be developed, that is, does 
the use of the house indicate an heroic scale, or a very 
intimate one. Either can be developed by lighting, and 
sometimes both are needed on different occasions. 

Fifth: what is the relationship of the parts of a room 
or a house? For example, what relationship is there be- 
tween the dining room and the living room and the space 
between. Or, what may be the proportion between a long 
hall to a small room at the end? 

Sixth: what colors and values of colors will reflect 
the pleasantest light, both from the existing exposure of 
daylight, your control of that daylight, and from the most 
suitable system of artificial lighting. 

Seventh: what particular ornament or ornaments, 
bibelots, paintings, sculpture, collections of glass, dolls, 
medals and such are important to the owner? 














William Pahlmann converts a passage 
into a dining-room. Concealed lights 
display to advantage, glass and blinds 
and help to sparkle a dark end of a 
narrow room. 


Then, consider the living center of the house. First, 
whether it is the living room, as is most usual, or a spe- 
cial reception room, or bed-sitting room. Consider what 
areas of the room should be light, what bright, what 
dim, should lighting be high or low, on windows, or on 
walls? Is reading for long periods usual, or is the owner 
more interested in conversation? Where is reading likely 
to be most comfortable, or where is sewing, which re- 
quires even more intense light, done? Then, either pro- 
vide lamps, or see to it that the permanent system of 
lighting will provide light of 30 to 40 foot candles at 
these areas. All lighting in the living room can be con- 
trolled by a single dimmer, preferably of a transformer 
type, either manually controlled, or by remote motor 
push button control. 

It almost seems unwise to be very much more specific 
about exact methods of lighting a general living area, 
because this is the very heart of a home, and the different 
methods suitable is such a very individual matter. In 
my own living room, I have used daylight fluorescent, 
which is generally regarded as entirely unsuitable to 
home lighting, because it is usually unbecoming. How- 
ever, a strip is confined to an entire wall of white curtains 
without general spill. Counter-balancing this is a very 
large and very low chandelier piped for gas, with six 
jets of bare flame, so yellow that the contrast to the 
blue emphasizes a ruddy complexion color. The chande- 
lier is from the Langley Collier drawing room and is 
therefore so low (3’ 6” from floor) as to put the flames 
below eye level standing, though they are above when 
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sitting. Therefore place a low large coffee table under- 
neath and an informal, congenial atmosphere results. 
In private lighting there are very few rules which cannot 
with reason and imagination be broken. 

Once the living area light character is generally de- 
termined, this, with variations, will usually be a partial 
determinant for many other parts of a house or apart- 
ment where supplementary living areas occur. It is 
natural for a continuity of idea to pervade the design 
of an entire house in lighting, as in architecture. For 
example, if window lighting is suitable in the main living 
room, it is often similarily suitable in the library, dining 
room, master bedroom, guest room, and so on. This, at 
once, gives the whole house a consistency against which 
variation of detail is contrasted. 

The details of private lighting are limitless. Here are 
a few possibilities. Inside an entrance door, a well 
shielded down light is a welcoming greeting. An entrance 
hall itself, being a room to pass through and not to 
spend long in, can be more dramatic, that is have more 
contrast in lighting than others. Sitting rooms may have 
collections in niches, or the windows can be highlighted. 
Lighted aquariums or aviaries are often used to advan- 
tage all over the house for general light. Background 
lighting such as on niches, buffet, windows, paintings, 
sculpture, plants, and so forth is needed often for added 
interest to reduce excessive contrast. 

The dining room is also a room where contrast and 
sparkle are appropriate. Any means to increase the re- 
flections from silver, glass or fine china is very desirable. 
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A table centerpiece usually demands special lighting. 
Pinhole down lights framed to the shape of the table are 
very good, but require a fixed table position or else a 
separate spot for each table position. 

Kitchen, pantry and laundry lighting should empha- 
size the work centers and surfaces. Primary in all this is 
the lighting of sinks, preferably by spot lights from above, 
so that the sink is the bright area instead of a glass panel 
above it. Secondarily is a similar spot over a stove to 
throw light into cooking containers. Lighting usually 
supplied at the back of stoves is practically useless for 
this. Wherever work counters have cabinets above them, 
tubular light, either fluorescent warm tint or incan- 
descent, should be placed under the front edge of the 
upper cabinets. A table for breakfast or late snacks should 
also have its own light. To this add some general light 
for seeing into upper cabinets and for cleaning. This may 
be indirect from above upper cabinets or general ceiling 
fixtures. This general light is very much less important 
than work center lighting. If there is a large hood over 
the stove any light in the hood should be water proof and 
vapor proof to prevent an occasional accident or ex- 
plosion. 

Storage cabinets that are not primarily shelf cabinets 
are very often softly lighted by a simple bulb placed on 
the wall well above the door controlled by a door 
switch or door chain. This is also true of closets for 
hanging clothes in bedrooms. 

Shelf closets require light at the side vertically along 
one side so that each shelf is lighted to the back. Ward- 
robe closets are of an infinite variety and can become 
far more useful if special light is built in according to the 
function of each. 
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It is pleasant to have a light that can be turned on 
at the door, in bedrooms, either a center down light, or 
one large lamp which is also controlled by a three-way 
switch at the bed. If there are no lights in closets open- 
ing off the bedroom the center light should be more diffus- 
ing, that is, spread the lighting more generally about 
the room. The most important single light in any bed- 
room is for bed reading which is usually controlled only at 
the bed. This may be a tubular light, 54” from the floor, 
above the bed, which will allow sitting up in bed for 
reading under it. This can be switched by halves and 
louvred outwards so that half of the double bed remains 
in partial darkness. The common goose neck lamps 
should always be supplemented by other light in the 
room to prevent glare by contrast from white sheets. If 
lamps are used on bed tables, they should be extra high 
for the proper spread of light. The bedroom is some- 
times a second living room and all the principles of living 
room lighting should be applied, including cove and 
window and picture lighting. 

Dressing tables require a sufficient diffusion of light 
for reflection of faces and figure in a mirror. For the best 
dressing table in daylight small mirrors should be placed 
in the center of a large window. If this window is cur- 
tained for daylight diffusion, these curtains can also 
be used to diffuse vertical tubes either fluorescent or an 
incandescent warm tint, or both. Sometimes the frames 
of the mirrors can be designed to include light by either 
many small watt lamps or by diffusion through glass. 
Light from below, as through a glass table top, must 
always be supplemented by light from above. Conventional 
large dressing table stick lamps, if properly shaded with 


In his living room, the same device 
dramatizes alike the wall of metallic 
Liebes blinds and a collection of rare 
Inca artifacts on either side of a 
central fireplace grouping. 
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Left, Lilly Daché’s tiny dressing-room 
has a large window but poor daylight. 
The combined problem is solved by 
lighting the sheer fabric behind, and 
setting tiny brightly twinkling bulbs 
in a suspended gold leaf mirror of the 
Italian Renaissance, over a specially 
designed table. 


Right, the lighting of pots of plants 
and flowering shrubs may heighten 
the effect of bringing the out of doors 
indoors, whether in the country or 
the city. An example of making a 
point of interest over a hobby of the 
owner. 


white or pinkish translucent material, still work very well. 
If a dressing mirror is set in front of an obscure translucent 
glass, it is possible to spot light this glass obliquely from 
outside to get a diffused glow similar to daylight. 
Bathroom mirror lighting follows the rules for dress- 
ing table light pretty much, except that in addition there 
are some very handsome medicine cabinets with lights 
built in. In a small bathroom any overhead light (if 
only one overhead light is used) should be centered di- 
rectly over the shower curtain rod to prevent shadows 
on either side of the curtain. A pair of partially recessed 
sun lamps centered in the ceiling each side of the medi- 
cine cabinet to show the face obliquely provides for a sun 
tan. Similarily a practically recessed heat lamp directly 
over the lavatory makes a winter morning pleasant. A 
recessed ozone in a wall freshens the air. With dressing 
rooms and bathrooms, the ceiling height caused by that 
of adjacent rooms is often too high for the proportions of 
these small rooms and can thus be furred down by sec- 
tions of obscure translucent glass which when lighted 
from above makes a very soft atmosphere for dressing. 
Turning to exterior and garden lighting—lighting 
for the car entrance and turn around in front of a garage 
is of first importance. This can be a horizontal spill of 
light confined to the wall alone to prevent glare in nearby 
garden areas or by shielded down spot lights fixed over 
garage doors. If the entrance path at the street is at all re- 
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mote from the front door there should be a light at the 
street or one at steps to the house merely to mark the 
entrance. The house number can be cut out of the fixture 
and placed under the light spill. If the house entrance is 
easily apparent from the street, the same lighting can be 
used at the front door although usually a down light 
outside over the door is preferable. Large expanses of 
lawn come to life at night with streaks of light thrown 
across them from the foundation of the house. Some 
rock gardens, Japanese gardens, some perennial and 
some rose gardens are often made interesting by small 
lamps mounted on iron pins placed at random among 
the flowers. Lights at steps and along walls are often 
effective for more formal gardens. Especially fine trees 
respond with a natural fluorescence from the leaves 
when up-lighted by mercury vapor spot lights sunk 
into the ground. Outdoor tables under trees are easily 
lighted by shielding spot lights hidden above in the 
branches of the trees. In some sections it is a measure of 
safety to provide a wide spread light at each corner of the 
house controlled by a switch by the master bed for 
burglary prevention. Daylight filtered spot lights can 
be mounted on masts for down light from terrace areas 
creating a moonlight mood. But in every case, exterior 
lighting should lean over backwards to be much less in- 
tense than comparable interior lighting because of the 
extreme glare of contrast with the night darkness. 
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The famous 
Eleanora da Toledo shows a lavishness 
often repeated in velvet on walls. 








Bronzino portrait of 


The Story of Flocked Wallpaper 


AN ANCIENT PRODUCT STAGES A REVIVAL 


. 
k locked wallpaper, an element of interior design which 
immediately calls to mind dark and gloomy Victorian 
parlors, is currently enjoying a new popularity on its 
old terms of superb color and texture. Only two years 
ago, flock was being received with a distrust nurtured 
by vivid memories of a past not so old when it was part 
of a lush and stuffy interior scheme synonymous with bad 
taste. Today, flocked papers are on the market in fresh, 
rich, and vibrant colors, as well as the softest and most 
delicate tints. There is even a paper on the design-board 
which will seck to do something entirely new—a really 
“modern” flock in a Mondrian-like design. 

Flocked wallpaper, in the modern sense, is paper to 
which very shortly chopped fibers of wool, silk or rayon 
have been fixed to give the paper a velvet-like texture. 
After the fibers have been chopped into very short bits 
they are blown or dusted onto paper which has previ- 
uously been coated with an adhesive. This coating may 
cover the entire surface resulting in a plain flocked 
paper, or it may cover only certain portions giving a 
velvet-like pattern on plain paper. 

The adhesive is usually applied by hand with brushes, 
wooden blocks, or screens. While still tacky, the flock 


is dusted on. During this process the paper is constantly 
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agitated causing the flock to be evenly distributed, the 
jiggling somehow causing the flocking to stand up form- 
ing a velvet-like surface, instead of lying down and im- 
parting a felt-like surface. 

During this operation, the flocker and his assistants 
wear masks for protection against the flying particles 
of sharp fibers. Having shaken the paper lightly, the 
finished product is hung up to dry completely, and 
nothing remains but to brush well in order to remove 
all excess flock. ; 

Whereas other papers are enjoyed only through the 
eyes, flocked paper provides a sensation of touch as well. 
Just as one is impelled to touch and sense furs and vel- 
vets, so is one drawn to touch flocking. But it is almost 
as pleasant to look at texture as to feel it, and since it is 
on the basis of sightliness alone that decorative wall- 
paper must be chosen, the visual appeal of flocked paper 
is a great asset. No other paper—painted, printed, 
blocked, embossed, photographed, grained—offers a 
comparable texture. No other paper offers such a mar- 
velous mat quality, with no sharp reflections, or a 
surface as soft, sensuous and rich. 

The most beautiful flocks are those in which the fiber 
is dyed, just as it is for spinning and weaving into cloth, 
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Left to right. A Louis XV design from Margaret Owen, Inc. 
Arresting in contrasting colors, Claude Herndon at Patterson 
Fabrics. Taken from Chinese brocade, Piazza Prints at Pat- 
terson Fabrics. Called ‘‘Charleston’’, a Birge paper to be 
found at Fine Arts Wallpaper. Percier and Fontaine motifs, 
Claude Herndon, from Patterson Fabrics. Unusually delicate 
in scale, a Birge paper from Richard E. Thibaut, Inc. Flock, 
today, has divested itself of the complicated overprinting 
typical of Victorian and Edwardian interiors. All papers are 
especially notable for a large range of colors going from the 
most intense contrasts to the most subtle tints, such as white 
on sand, and heather on grey. 


Interior of the Will Wright Victorian Ice Cream Parlor designed by Tom Douglas. 
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White on white stripe, Piazza Prints, Patterson Fabrics. 


dyes, staining the fiber to which they are applied, rather 
than coating it, are transparent colors affording a lu- 
minosity and clarity that is impossible in ground colors 
mixed with opaque white, as used in printed wallpapers. 
The soft brilliance and saturation of such colors as ruby, 
emerald, royal purple, live black, peacock blue, and 
mustard yellow are truer and more possible in flock 
than in any paint. The only other fabric permitting 
such texture and color is a dyed and woven textile, such 
as cut velvets, woven brocades, and damasks, and their 
use on the wall is now so rare as to be mostly of historic 
interest. 

The plain or cut velvet which flocking sought to imi- 
tate, always had a firm position in clothing, upholstery 
and wall coverings from very early times. Whereas this 
warm and luxurious cloth is familiar in a multitude of 
medieval paintings—portraits and interiors—in elabo- 
rate costumes, and in intricate hangings, it is at By- 
zantium, the capital of the Roman Empire of the East, 
that velvet was used in real profusion. All European 
courts were small and provincial in comparison, and 
though during its life the Court exerted little influence 
on the rest of the civilized world, its collapse signaled 
events of incalculable importance to every phase of 
Western thought and culture. 

In 1439, the Emperor John Paleologus found his vast 
empire reduced to the limits of the walls of Byzantium, 
the Saracens camped in seige outside, and no relief in 
sight. Both the Patriarch of Byzantium and the Pope of 
Rome claimed to be the legal and only leader of the 
Christian Church. Obviously, no help from the West 
could be expected until this dispute could be settled. 
Accordingly, the Emperor, the Patriarch, and a large 
train of noble and learned men journeyed in that year 
to a conclave in Florence to effect a negotiation. The 
mission was not accomplished, but the impact of this 
visit on the keen Tuscan mind was tremendous. Already 
described as a frivolous people by the more ascetic re- 


formers, the Florentines were exposed to such a display 
of sumptuous dress and living as had not been dreamed 
of by even the more sophisticated. This wealthy and 
alive society was quick to appreciate and adopt. The 
pilgrimage to Florence by the leaders of an old and 
dying empire was the spark that set off the great rebirth 
of the arts and the sciences, and the fuel was the culture 
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of the classic past which Byzantium had held for a 
thousand years. And in dress and in decoration, the 
lavish use of gorgeous velvets by the Byzantine visitors 
was never forgotten. 

At the turn of the century, 1500, Leonardo was work- 
ing in Milan, not only on his artistic triumphs, but on 
installing the first system of running hot and cold water 
since Roman times. Raphael was not only painting, but 
also designing beautiful country houses in the Classic 
spirit, without moats, battlements or crenelations. By 
this time, figured velvet, called cisile in Italy, was being 
woven in Venice and Milan and distributed to the other 
principalities of the West by the merchants and the 
fleet sailing out of Genoa, the home of Columbus who, 
eight years previously, had sailed West in search of a 
new route to the East. Francis of France, Henry of Eng- 
land, and Charles of Spain traded directly with these 
Genoese merchants, and their priceless cargo of rich 
velvets came to be known in all these countries as vel- 
ours de Gene. In Eastern Europe, the desirability of cut 
velvets was felt as strongly as in Western Europe, espe- 
cially in Russia, where they had been known as long as 
in Italy, through that country’s close religious and polit- 
ical contact with Byzantium. 

So desirable a commodity and so lucrative a trade as 
that of Genoa, and her absolute control of the cut velvet 
market could not long go unchallenged in a Europe so 
full of the new spirit of enterprise. While the French 
and Spanish were trying to lure workmen from North- 
ern Italy to introduce velvet weaving into their coun- 
tries, the less aspiring merchant was seeking a substitute. 
Who first tried chopping the fibers of silk or wool into 
very short lengths and glueing them onto plain flat 
cloth to produce a pile-like fabric is unknown. It is 
thought to have been first tried in Venice, Spain and 
the Low Countries. As early as 1483 an act of Richard 
III of England sets forth that, “The sellers of such 
coarse clothes being bare of threde used for to powder 
and caste Flokkys of fynner clothe upon the same. . . .” 
The resulting cloth was neither fine enough nor durable 
enough to have survived, and we can only guess to what 
extent it was used. Certainly, it was no substitute for 
the luxurious cut velvet. 

The first application of flock to paper is equally misty. 
The earliest existing example is at the Manor House, 
Saltfleet, England, where the authorities agree it was 
installed about the end of the 16th century. It was very 
probably manufactured by Schinkel of Delft, a city at 
that time very active in crafts. The color is crimson, of a 
damask or cut velvet pattern, laid on sheets of thick 
white paper about 18 by 22% inches in size. The sheets 
are attached to the wall with thick, flat headed copper 
nails, instead of being pasted up as we now apply paper. 

In Rouen, where at this time velours de Gene were 
being manufactured, an artist known as le Francois, a 
maker of sheaths for books, is known to have been ap- 
plying flock to wallpaper in 1620, the year in which the 
Puritans sailed for America. Blocks of his, bearing dates 
as carly as this and cut into patterns of Italian velvets, 
are in existence. These blocks were used in the applica- 
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tion of the adhesive agent to the paper, after which the 
flock was dusted on. 

In England, never slow to compete with the Continent, 
Charles I granted on the first day of May, 1634, a 
patent to one Jerome Lanyer (or Lainier): “Whereas 
our trusty and well beloved subject, Jerome Lanyer, 
hath informed us that hee by his endeavours hath found 
out an arte and misterie of affixing wool, silke and other 
materials of divers cullours upon lynnen, cloathe, silke, 
cotten, leather and other substances with oyle, size and 
other ciments to make them useful and serviceable for 
hangings and other occasions, which he calls Londrin- 
iana, and that the said arte is his owne invencion, and 
not formerly used by anie other within this realme, . . .” 
It is, of course, obvious that Lanyer did not invent the 
process of flocking, but to him goes the credit of the 
first recorded use of a trade name in connection with 
the marketing of a product. 

In 1667, Pepys mentions his wife’s closet as being 
hung with “a counterfeit damask”, and shortly after, 
a London paper-stainer advertised, “A curious sort of 
flock work in imitation of Caffaws and other hangings.” 
Such wording seems to jndicate that there was already 
a well known and typical flock paper, of which this was 
a special variation. About the same time, Mrs. Delaney 
speaks of a friend who for her workroom has, “a pear! 
colored caffoy, the paper is like damask. Pictures look 
extremely well upon that paper.” By references to ad- 
vertisements of the time, it is evident that the use of 
flocked paper was gathering momentum all through 
this century, and by 1700 it was established as the most 
desirable and effective sort of wallcovering, next to the 
use of the true textiles. Applied to the wall, these papers 
with their rich substantial effect looked well with the 
popular new style furniture of Queen Anne, the Ori- 
ental rugs, the Chinese porcelains, the lacquer and the 
fine brass work of the time. They provided a warmth 
unknown to the painted wall or to stained wallpaper, 
wiich was in keeping with the increasing interest in 
bodily and psychological comfort and the new luxury 
of the home. Flocking for the first time was appreciated 
for itself; for the first time it was not considered as a 
conscious deception. It was looked on as a wall hanging 
having certain properties in common with cut velvet. 

As the taste for the substantial solidity of the Queen 
Anne style waned and was replaced by the lighter, more 
graceful and delicate styles of later Georgian decora- 
tion, the popularity of flocked wallpaper steadily in- 
creased, and by 1750 it had become a real craze. It was 
the age that brings to mind names like Chippendale, 
Ince and Mayhew, Darly, Manwaring and Hallet, and 
the Brothers Adam. The styles that these men gave to 
England were comfortably accepted by her and her 
colonies. In the world at large, it was the Age of Reason: 
in England, it was the Age of Imperial Expansion. Eng- 
lishmen were too busy with Reason, Science, and victori- 
ous campaigns to demand more than a certain dignity 
and comfort. 

All this industry and pure reason, methodism in 
religion, classicism in the arts was but a preparation for 
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the day when victories might be enjoyed at leisure, and 
mystery and romance might return to tinge foggy Lon- 
don with a new kind of emotionalism. The first stirring 
of the revolt against the long accepted classic forms of 
architecture was apparent in Chippendale and his com- 
peers in their use of the tentatively adopted fantasies of 
the Louis XV style. Ware, a strict Palladian, lamented 
this impure tendency: “It is our misfortune at this time 
to see an unmeaning scrawl of C’s inverted and looped 
together.” 





This lush Victorian design comes from 
Charles R. Gracie and Sons. 


But others, less restrained, saw Chippendale, in his 
wary use of a freer form, looking only as far as his nose, 
while they themselves had their gaze fixed on a romantic 
mirage farther than the horizon away. Their leaders were 
Horace Walpole, known in his time as the Great Dil- 
letante, and Thomas Grey of the famous Elegy. Un- 
fettered by the daily grind of business, they were able. 
in their leisure, to contemplate the scene from a greater 
height than Chippendale, and it is scarcely remarkable 
that they saw farther into the future. In an age which 
had developed from two hundred years of classicism 
into the precise and hard neo-classic designs of the 
Adams, when Flaxman, Cipriani, and Angelica Kauff- 
mann were worshipping the Roman tradition, when 
concision and scientific clarity were the general goals of 
thinking, these dissenters yearned for the mystery and 
emotionalism of Gothicism. At the same time that 
Pope was tranlating the Illiad, retaining its factual and 
skeptical qualities, Grey was composing his melancholy 
poems of pensive atmosphere and emotional solitude. 

Walpole, who could well have afforded a villa de- 
signed by Adam and furnished by Chippendale or Hallet, 
purchased instead an ancient house and set about to 
decorate it himself. Called by him Strawberry Hill, and 
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A document in grey on maroon from John J. Morrow, Inc. The borders are in the same colors. 


carried out in the Gothic taste, it became one of the 
famous villas of England. Such a house, not in the pre- 
vailing style, had many problems of decoration. In 1761, 


Grey writes to a friend, “ I am just come to town where 
I shall stay six weeks or more and (if you will send me 


your dimensions) will look out for papers at the shops. 
I own I never yet saw any Gothic papers to my fancy.” 
Six weeks later, he writes again: “After rummaging Mr. 
Bromwich’s and several other shops, I am forced to tell 
you that there are absolutely no papers at all that de- 
serve the name of Gothic, or that you will bear the sight 
of. They are all what they call FANCY, and indeed re- 
semble nothing that ever was in use in any age or coun- 
try.” After other exchanges, a selection was finally 
made: “I went as soon as I received your last letter to 
choose paper for you at Bromwich’s. I applaud your 
determination, for it is mere pedantry in Gothicism to 
stick to nothing but altars and tombs, and there is no 
end to it if we are to sit on nothing but coronation chairs 
and drink out of nothing but chalices and flagons. . . . 
The blue paper is the most extravagant, a mohair flock 
paper of a shilling a yard, which I fear you will blame 
me for, but it was so handsome and looked so well, I 
could not resist it. The pattern is small and will look 
like cut velvet, the border a scroll like the last, but on a 
larger scale. You ask why the crimson which was to be 
the best is not a mohair paper; because it would have 
no effect in that sort of pattern; and it is as handsome as 
need be without that expense.” 

Up to the 19th century there is a logic to the growth 
and popularity and manufacture of flocked paper in 
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England. But now comes a phenomenon that is on the 
upside down side. France develops a fever for English 
flocked papers, France who had never been a customer 
since the early Renaissance. Even stranger was the fact 
that France was the cradle of flocked paper where it 
had always been known as papier tontisse or papier 
velouté. But suddenly the imported article becomes so 
popular that even its name is changed to “papier d’- 
Angleterre”. 

The explanation must certainly lie in the superiority 
of the English product, though the fashion of Anglo- 
mania was at its height in France and Germany. 
Madame de Genlis writes about this time,” The ladies 
wear only robes a l’Anglais. They sell their jewels to 
buy English glass. They even send their magnificent 
Gobelins tapestries into storage to put English blue 
paper in their place.” Nevertheless, the English methods 
of flocking had much to do with the craze. In France it 
was customary to apply the color after the flocking, 
which process would necessarily alter the velvet-like 
texture of the pile. Whereas, in England the color had 
for a long time been applied as dye to the fiber before 
the flocking was done. Thus the English papers dis- 
played infinitely greater clarity of color and preserved 
the sheen of the staple and the depth of the pile. 

In Paris, papier d’ Angleterre became the rage. Every- 
one wanted it; shiploads were imported. Among women 
of taste, not to mention power, Madame de Pompadour 
was, of course, the acknowledged national and inter- 
national leader. In 1754 she had flock installed in her 
dressing room at Versailles itself, and in 1756 it was 
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Documentary borders from Cowtan and Tout, Inc. from French Empire and Victorian sources. 


used to decorate the walls of her bathroom at the Cha- 
teau de Champs. This was certainly not the use of a 
substitute. No other woman in the world had easier ac- 
cess to the silken masterpieces of Lyons or to the tapes- 
tries of Beauvais. 

The situation of the French manufacturers became so 
serious that a heavy duty on the importation of English 
flocked papers was levied. This was of little avail, and 
the experience of bans against imported chintzes was re- 
peated. Bootleg purchases went on, and two English- 
men even set up factories near Paris to circumvent the 
law. Even Aubert, who had acquired the business of 
the late Papillon, the father of French wallpaper, felt 
it necessary to advertise, “papers just as beautiful and 
just as perfect as the English papers.” Papillon’s own 
son, writing in 1766 of a pictorial paper says, “The 
colors are not nearly as brilliant as the beautiful flock 
papers of England.” 

Such unreasoning popularity never lasts, and the rage 
gradually died, both in France and in England. By 
1800, flocked wallpaper had assumed its rightful 
position of being one more highly desirable type of wall- 
paper. There were hand painted Chinese papers of 
stylized grace and lightness, the wonderful scenic papers 
of France and Alsace, the printed and blocked papers 
of many localities, and there were flocked papers of 
wonderful color and texture. As such, flocked papers 
held their place through the Regency in England and 
the Empire in France, until the decadence of late Vic- 
torian and the Second Empire décor almost obliterated 
flock from the minds of people of taste. 
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Flocked paper, by its nature, depending as it does 
upon texture and brilliance of color for its appeal, must 
display these two qualities. Yet in this later era, design- 
ers, and manufacturers so misused the medium as to 
return to that very system of superimposing color on 
top of flock which had paved the way in France for 
a lack of material to combat the English imports. Flock- 
ing was now considered as a medium for imitation 
again, this time the texture and scenic effects of tapestry. 
Plain flocked surfaces were subjected to multicolor 
prints in opaque pigments which resulted in a cheap and 
flat effect, very similar to printed felt. The designs were 
incredibly ugly mélanges of woodlands and fruits, pea- 
cocks and medieval whimsies. Other indignities were 
also practiced on flock. A plain flock, or even a printed 
flock would be embossed, adding layers of horror upon 
other layers. In those patterns in which some honest 
paper was allowed to appear, that surface was treated 
to look like something else, such as grosgrain. 

Small wonder that the result has been an almost total 
disappearance of flocked paper from the market, due to 
a healthy revulsion against it, as offered. There still re- 
main a few of the incredibly dreary examples of the 
tag end of the 19th century, relics of that gloomy style 
of dark brown and garnet walls, of furniture painted 
black in sympathetic mourning for the loss of the Prince 

Xonsort, of black bombazine dresses, and long Sundays 
with no amusements allowed, of a period of general 
suspicion and disapprobation for all artistic endeavor. 
Flock, artistically speaking, went into retirement, and 
for very good reason. 








Old Print Shop 





Of Arts, Literature, Commerce, Manufactures, 


Fashions, and Politics. 





One of the most fascinating of magazines was a pub- 
lication which was offered to the public by “R. Ac- 
kermann 101, Strand, London”, at monthly intervals 
from 1809 to 1828. Thus the span of its life covered 
Regency and Early Victorian and its pages are a fresh 
and live picture of a period of great upheavals in 
fashions in dress and fashions in interior design. Few 
complete sets of the magazine are seen—one of the most 
complete is at the New York Public Library—but even 
one volume is sufficient to recreate the atmosphere of the 
period. For Ackermann’s Repository mixes fashion with 
politics, columns on etiquette with discussions of the poor 
conditions of merchant seamen, croquis for the newest 
advance design in furniture with travel features, and 
illustrates the whole with pages such as those which 
appear here 

In the case of fashions and draperies, Mr. Ackermann 


delighted in pasting in swatches of the actual fabric, 
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Ackermann’s 
Repository 





tiny bits that still adhere today. The variety was pleasing 
and the colors exhausted the palette. Nothing was too 
strong, nothing too pale, and the favorite combina- 
tion was silks and taffetas over the sheerest muslin. 
With but slight adaptations, these draperies could be 
used today, and many such are unconsciously the reflec- 
tion of an era whose taste was greatly influenced by 
journals such as Ackermann. The post-war period after 
Waterloo found paint and fabric a comparatively cheap 
way to change completely the character of a room. 
Cheaper woods were disguised with false graining or 
touched with gilt on bottle green, biscuit or black 
grounds. Relentlessly severe walls, stripped of all panel- 
ling, needed the softening touch of yards of material, 
festooned with great extravagances of galoon and fringe. 
Later, this lavish vogue toppled into a pit of its own 
digging, became entangled in a mass of draperies, and 
smothered itself in its own intricate folds. 
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PRAPERIES FOR CIRCULAR WINDOWS. 
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Whether you seek pieces for a modest, 
heart-warming Cape Cod cottage, 
or a formal setting of distinguished 
proportions, Knapp & Tubbs offers you a 
comprehensive, time-saving choice. 
Included are simple, straightforward 
Americana, superbly gracious traditional 
patterns, and exciting, rare interpretations 
of the contemporary mood. You and 
your clients can suit both purse and 


preference in Knapp & Tubbs’ collection. 


KNA Pp.” 
Famous i for amos Memes 


JOHN WIDDICOMB - 
JOHINGON-HANDLEY- JOHNSON 
WIDDICOMB - MOLLA 


PUBBS.Inxc 


SMOKE BELL WALL SCONCE 


A contemporary version of the Early American 
smoke-bell wall sconce is available at Harriet 
Sherry Ltd., 874 Third Avenue, N. Y. Made of 
hand-wrought brass, the globe comes in clear or 
etched glass with an overall height of 22”; the 
globe is 9” high. She has also enlarged her collec- 
tion of opaline and Bristol lamps. An extra service 
to save interior designers shopping time is the re- 
cently created section where she stocks thirty-six 
lines of fabrics which also offers a wider variety 
and choice of covers for her upholstered pieces. 


CHINA BOY BROCADE 


We chanced upon a fresh new design in all-Egyp- 
tian cotton that seems just the thing for small 
touches in a room—a boudoir bench, perhaps— 
as well as for larger areas: bedspreads, draperies, 
and upholstery. Its versatility stems from its small- 
scaled figures which suggest hand-embroidery 
stitched in a squared-off 8” repeat. Mr. Paul Hess- 
lein designed the colorful little Chinese lad (com- 
plete with parasol) alternating with a cluster of 
imaginative flowers which we suspect are straw- 
berry-inspired; then dubbed it the “Chinoiserie 
Brocade”. 50” wide, retailing for $12.00 a yard 
it is made in Italy for Updecor Fabrics, 554 
Madison Avenue, New York, on off-white, téte de 
négre, and turqoise grounds. 





CORRECTION 

This handsome modern cabinet designed by T. H. 
Robsjohn-Gibbings to house RCA Victor’s tele- 
vision-radio-phonograph combination was made 
of walnut by the Orsenigo Co, It was incorrectly 
stated on page 25 of our June issue that the case 
was made of bleached mahogany by The Widdi- 
comb Co, Interior Design hastens to correct this 
mistake, 
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Contract and special order work solicited. 
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THE FINEST OF 
TRADITIONAL WALLPAPERS 





in 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 
and 


REPRODUCTIONS 


ohn 9. Morrow, Ine 
73 East SHA Soeit 
Vow York 22, V1. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS and IMPORTERS 








AOD VANCE Represented by 
»: E:-S-8°'G We, one. JAY CLARK KEN KEENEY ¢ GOULD MORGAN CROSBY 
45 West 33rd St., New York City! Los Angeles San Francisco Boston 
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FRENCH 


PROVINCIAL 





Meldan presents 
striking examples.of 

the limitless decor 
possibilities afforded by 
fine French Provincial. 
Many new room 
settings, including 
furniture, rugs and 
accessories in complete 
period harmony will 
delight your most 


critical client. 





328 East 53rd Street, New York 22 
Knapp & Tubbs, Mdse. Mart, Chi. 
Factory, Boston, Mass. 
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‘“‘Boulle”, Handprint in Metallic or Color 





509 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











ALUMINUM 
FURNITURE 


DECORATIVE 
ACCESSORIES 


A NEW SHOWROOM 


¢ A Complete Collection 


¢ Designs by 
Richard L. Sandfort 


¢ D. Richards Bradley Il 
e Langlois of Vermont 








Plaza 9-5151 





BRADLEY, LAURENS & CAMPBELL 


22 East Forty-ninth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Herbert S. Kirk, Associate 
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Sele Cite Editions in Wallpapers 


American Rosette: Very usable small-scale medallions, 
in gold on white as well as in authentic 
period colorings 
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Jones and Erwin, Inc. 
15 East 57th Street New York, N. Y. 



























For three generations . . . the house 
ae. 9 Est. 1874 


HENRY FULDNER & SONS, Inc. 


Makers of Period Originals 

Special Order Work 

Workshop and Showrooms 

404 East 14th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
ALgonquin 4-1050 


of Fuldner has crafted ... entirely by hand 
.. beautiful Period Originals. 





For dining room, living room, bedroom... 
on display in our New York workshop. 


Inquiries are solicited from decorators. 
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andirons that capture the firelight 


are designed to r 
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ORIENTAL & EUROPEAN RUGS 


antique and modern 


DOMESTIC and SCOTCH CHENILLE RUGS 


woven to order 


PLAIN BROADLOOM and WILTON CARPETS 
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A d:stinguithed selec- 
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freplaces and accessories 


159 East 54 St., New York 22 


PL. 9-8210 


307 East 63rd Street 








KENT-COSTIKYAN, INC. 


New York 21, N. Y. 
Telephone: Butterfield 8-4831 
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BORIS 


San Francisco Regency House Beverly Hills Jay Clerk Company . Vi 515 Madison Avenve, New York 


AMERICAN 
PROVINCIAL 
LIVING 
ROOM 


Available in oak and 
chestnut, with a 
choice of Dusty Acorn 
or Chestnut Finish. 


WRITE for handsomely 
illustrated catalog of 
American Provincial and 
Rustic Hickory Furniture. 


SPACE 1719 ao WEST S\st ST. 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 
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CE CABINET MAKERS 


10 MILLING Roap. er ig. Picea 


é 
: 2nd Floor, Exhibitors Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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NEW YORK LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 
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CHARAK FURNITURE 


CHARAK FURNITURE CO. wiechinorse mane 





